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THE SECOND VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1848. 


Ar the conclusion of the first half-year of the Union Macazine, the Publisher feels im- 
pelled to make some acknowledgment of his sense of the favorable reception accorded to it 
by the public. Its success has certainly been unprecedented ; and while it may be pardona- 
ble to ascribe this in part to the merits of the work, it must not be denied that public good- 
will and kindness have been abundantly demonstrated. ‘The press, in all parts of the country, 
has given its voice liberally and heartily in favor of the new aspirant. 

To flag after this, would be dishonorable indeed. It is the hope of the publisher that the 
courage and enterprise which belong to success will be found rather to have stimulated than 
slackened his exertions. If there be talent of a suitable kind in the country, he is deter- 
mined to make it available to the Union Magazine in the various departments. He will 
continue to give superior engravings in Mezzotint, Line and Wood by H. S. Sadd, Thomas 
Doney, M. Osborne, Robert Hinshelwood, W. S. Barnard, B. F. Childs, P. Loomis, &c., 
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BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 





“ Blood! Iago, blood!” 


GENTLE reader, were you ever at Lisbon? 

No. 

Then get a skilful mesmerizer to put you into a 
clairvoyant state, and travel there instanter. After 
you have seen the respectable old lions of the city, 
the church of St. Roche, with its miraculous mo- 
saic, the beautiful Adjuda, and the monstrous Ne- 
cessidades, place yourself quietly in one of those 
unwieldy canvass-backed omnibuses you will see 
lurking about, and after a pleasant ride through a 
very picturesque suburb, you will find yourself at 


Belem, whose magnificent convent will be the first 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 
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object which will strike your attention ; and should 
you have the curiosity to investigate its interior, 
you will see a thousand or more lively, olive- 
colored, bugle-eyed, Spanish children—for those 
professors of laziness, the monks, have given place 
to orphans—enjoying themselves in the innocent 
and gleeful sport of early youth. 

Having fed your eye with this the ‘most delight- 
ful sight,humanity can gaze upon—for what can 
be more heart-thrilling, or wake up so spontaneous 
a glow of adoration within the soul, than to see 


those images of the Maker, fresh from his own 
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almighty hand, ere contact with this vicious world 
has effaced the angel impress from their features? 

Having, as I before observed, feasted your eyes, 
just cast them towards the brow of the opposite 
hill, and there, buried in a nest of olive groves, and 
jalousied like an Italian palazzo, you will perceive 
the splendid mansion of Senor Fernando Basta, a 
rich—uncommonly rich—wine merchant, 
having made a large fortune by a lifetime, almost, 
of unmitigated business application, thought, silly 
mortal, the best way to enjoy the “ almost ” would 
be to get him a wife, and a country house ; and 
retire, patriarchally, to enjoy the residue of exist- 
ence under the shadow of his own fig tree. 

A few moments’ walk will bring you to the 
place, and I entreat you to take the trouble, on 
your own account, if not to pleasure me; for I as- 
sure you that you will enjoy a very delightful walk 
through those orange-hedged gardens, the ripe 
half of the fruit tempting you to taste—they eat 
only the sunny side of an orange there—the noble 
‘l'agus rolling beneath you, its waters mirroring the 
intensely-blue sky. You will not only view, with 
bounding pulse and heart of admiration, the mag- 
nificent panorama which will lie stretched before 
you—that is to say, should you be so fortunate as 
to select a fair day—but let the weather be propi- 
tious or not, you will be enabled more readily to 
unravel the intricacies of my story, and follow its 
windings from chamber to terrace, from garden to 
balcony ; having once, leisurely, and with that 
view steadily in your mind, thoroughly examined 
the establishment. 

You will perceive that the house is built on the 
true Spanish plan, the entire of the ground floor 
taken up by one apartment, having windows on 
all sides which open upon a spacious terrace, luxu- 
riously matted with unnumbered vines and trees, 
forming a leafy shade through which the prying 
sun-beams find it impossible to penetrate. As you 
enter this sumptuously-appointed room you will 
see—nay, don’t be frightened, it cannot be an in- 
trusion, recollect you will be travelling mesmeri- 
cally, and consequently—I presume, for I am not 
learned in the mystery—invisible ;—you will per- 
ceive, I say, that nothing has been omitted to 
render it perfect in all appliances, for ministering 
to the ease, comfort, and happiness of its occu- 
pants. There is a lavish profusion of elegant 
material, and yet every article is in exquisite taste, 
from the gorgeous mantel-clocks reflected in the 
vast mirrors, to the minute but expensive articles 
of vertu, arranged with studied negligence upon 
the pier tables. If your intangible feet are sus- 

ceptible of pressure, just walk across the carpet ; 
you will find the sensation will be like that pro- 
duced by the deliciously-soft but springy moss one 
meets occasionally on rocky surfaces, and if your 
oifactories have their natural capabilities, you will 
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recognize an atmosphere of perfume wafted through 
the open windows, from a garden absolutely radiant 
with the choicest flowers of the earth. 

Having closely observed all this, you will doubt- 
lessly acknowledge, as I did, that the sunniest 


| portion of creation could scarcely furnish a brighter 
spot, or the hand of art adorn it with more exqui- 


site skill. And now for my “ tale.”—Stay ! 

Upon recollection, I believe I said that Senor 
Basta was a “silly mortal,’ and feel bound to 
give something like a proof of my assertion. I'll 
do so, reader, by asking you one question. 

Do you imagine that an irascible, jealous-tem- 
pered, rather savage-minded Spanish gentleman of 


| fifty-five (he called it forty), could be deemed any- 
| thing but one of the most foggy-brained of elderly 


noodles, who would, with malice aforethought, 
thrust his neck into the life-yoke of matrimony, 
with—bless the man’s courage—a sprightly speci- 
men of Andalusian vivacity, aged seventeen, and 
yet have the unspeakable audacity to expect ease 
and happiness for the approaching winter of his 
life ? 

Did he do such a foolish thing ? 

Most assuredly, venerable sir. 

Was she so stupid as to marry him? 

Indevd she was, my dear young lady, just eight 
months before my story commences. 

Inasmuch as you concede the fact of their silli- 
ness, I shall proceed with my relation. 





At one of the windows which looked cityward 
of the residence just described, stood the Senora 
Isabel Basta, wholly concealed by the closed 
jalousie ; with an anxiously-fixed look she gazed 
on a receding figure,—it was her husband; no 
sooner did he turn ihe angle of the street than 
she bounded back into the room, and clapping her 
hands, exclaimed in accents of evident delight, 

«“ Come forth, my poor prisoner!” 

A mysterious-looking recess slowly opened, a 
brilliant little brunette rushed’ forward, and the 
two sisters were locked in a fond embrace. 

« My sweet girl, my beautiful Anita!” 

‘*‘ My own, own Isabel!” 

And now, while they are loading each other 
with sisterly endearments, it would be an excellent 
time to attempt some idea of their personal at- 
tractions, but I have not ability, neither has the 
language sufficient strength to do them justice. 
Therefore I will leave you to picture to yourself 
two of the very loveliest of created beings, full of 
the fresh joyous spirit of girlhood, sparkling with 
animation and—but they are about to speak, so 
you must fill up the description as you please. 

“ He’s gone, Anita; my Bluebeard told me he 


should be away until evening, and so we may 


amuse ourselves without fear.” 
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“My dear sister,” replied the other, “I am 
truly sorry to be the cause of so much uneasiness 
to you; do you know why Senor Basta has forbid- 
den me his house?” 

‘From his absurd, groundless, but most annoy- 
ing jealousy,” answered Isabel. ‘ You can form 
no idea to what an extremity he carries his folly, 
but he shall not hinder me from seeing you, Anita. 
I cannot be immured in solitude, so do promise to 
remain a few days longer.” 

“Nay, do not urge me to stay, dear sister ; it 
would grieve me to the soul were I to be the 
means of producing any annoyance between you 
and your husband.” 

“ Well, I shall not press you; I have only one 
more remark to make,” continued Isabel, folding 
her sister in her arms, and looking with an 
arch expression straight into her lustrous eyes. 
“Through some means, a certain young inamo- 
rato, by name Senor Andrea, has heard of your 
visit, and has been observed hovering about the 
neighborhood, looking as anxious as a keen sports- 
man in search of game. Of course,”—here the 
glance deepened into positive mischief,—* you 
knew nothing about it.” 

“T confess, I did,” timidly replied Anita. “I 
have seen him, and I assure you, gave him a very 
severe lecture on his folly and imprudence.” 

« And pray, what did you say to him?” 

*‘T told him, on pain of my displeasure, never to 
venture near this house again, until he was quite 
certain that Senor Basta was not at home.” 

‘Thou model of prudence, sagacity, and”— 
what more she would have added it is impossible 
for me to imagine, for just at that moment the 
sisters were startled into an attitude of pleased 
attention, by the sound of a very musical voice 
proceeding from the garden ; what tender thoughts 
it gave breath to I know not ; suffice it to say, they 
were rendered with sweetness, softness, and taste, 
and had an evident effect upon one of the listeners. 
Could a painter have caught the form and features 
of those twe sisters, as entwined around each other 
they held their breath to catch the singer’s ac- 
cents, he would have immortalized his canvass, 
and himself. 

At length the voice was hushed, and Isabel, 
peering under at the downcast eyes of her blush- 
ing sister, said slily, 

“The cavalier has taken your hint pretty 
quickly, sister dear; are your nerves quite steady?” 

** Not quite, Isabel; but it is more on your ac- 
count than my own.” 

‘I’m grateful for such consideration,” quietly 
responded Isabel, adding, with a satirical glance, 
** For my pleasure perhaps you will condescend to 
allow the Troubadour to be admitted.” 

** Not on any account,” replied Anita, “I could 
not be guilty of so imprudent a step.” 
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“And therefore I presume,” laughingly sug- 
gested Isabel, ‘I had better see about his admit- 
tance myself.” 

** No, no,” quickly exclaimed Anita. 

“Oh! very well, just as you please,” and Isabel 
very provokingly threw herself on the divan. 

After a few moment’s pause, oecupied by Anita 
in demolishing, with curious perseverance, a very 
beautiful rose-bud, she ventured to say, 

* And yet, dear Isabel, the sun is so warm 
in the garden.” 

‘© So it is, and Andrea has a most delicate com- 
plexion,” replied Isabel, starting up and ringing 
the table bell, a signal for her own maid. “ We 
must be merciful to the poor stricken youth.” 

Scarcely had the sweet silver tone of the bell 
ceased vibrating when Nivetta entered the apart- 
ment. Niverra, thou perfectest specimen of that 
distinct species of the human animal, the Spanish 
confidante, would I had the time and space to 
chronicle thy various excellencies; thou unap- 
proachable compound of fidelity, intrigue, shrewd- 
ness, hypocrisy, and intuitive hatred for all jealous 
husbands ; but inasmuch as Rossini has immortal- 
ized the characteristics of thy race very sufficient- 
ly in the ever-pleasing “ Barber,” my untutored 
learning may well be excused. 

“You were astonishingly close, Nivetta,” said 
Isabel, in a severe tone. 

* Always was, madame,” very piquantly re- 
plied the intriguante, “‘ and always intend to be as 
close as sealing wax.” 

“Remember, Nivetta, you are but new to this 
house, and I will have no long ears straining to 
catch every syllable uttered.” 

“Law, my lady, my ears are uncommonly 
short,” replied Nivetta, with an affectation of sim- 
plicity very artistic, ‘‘and moreover, 
pair as ever decorated the outside of 
maid’s head. 


as discreet a 
a lady’s own 
They wouldn’t hear what they 
ought n’t if I was ever so inclined; it’s quite 
astonishing how deaf they can be upon occasion.” 

“I’m glad of it,” said Isabel ; but just catch- 
ing an imploring look from Anita, she suddenly 
recollected what she summoned her attendant for, 
and quietly desired that she would acquaint the 
musician they would like to hear a specimen of his 
minstrelsy within the apartment. 

“So, so,” thought Nivetta, while her little 
Spanish heart beat high at the prospect of an 
adventure. This is a 
part of my duty I like well; it promises excite- 
ment, pays, and don’t fatigue.” 


‘A musician, eh! good. 


« And now, Anita, I presume you will not re- 
quire my presence at this interesting interview, 
but pray remember, that during such sweet mo- 


ments, time takes a rapid flight ;” so saying, Isabel 
kissed the burning cheek of her beautiful sister, 


and passed out of the apartment just as Nivetta 
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entered with the simple announcement, “ The mu- | 


sicians my lady,” on her lips‘ but a very volume of 
eloquence in her wicked large eyes. 

Embarrassed by the presence of the maid, who 
placed herself in an‘attitude to listen to the min- 
strel’s song, a privilege that, were he a real wan- 
dering troubadour, she would, of course, have been 
allowed—both Andrea and Anita stoodin very 


| 
| 


pretty confusion, not daring to lift their eyes | 


toward each other, while those of Nivetta dived 


| 
| 
} 


into the secrets of both, with the discrimination of | 


At last Anita 
mustered up sufficient courage to stammer out, 
very faintly and with wonderful effort, 

“You may retire, Nivetta.” 

“Yes, my lady, certainly,” promptly replied 
Nivetta, murmuring to herself as she left the 
room, ‘* What a blessed invention is a key-hole.” 


an accomplished chambermaid. 


And so Andrea and Anita were left alone; and 
how they employed their leisure can be better im- 
agined than I can describe it, by all young people, 
who, knowing and trusting in the truth of each 
other’s affection, have, in the spring-time of their 
lives, enjoyed a similar opportunity, dear consider- 
ate “‘ ma’” having taken her work up stairs. 

After a few moment’s chat, interesting only to 
themselves, Anita bethought herself to ask an im- 
portant question: ‘“* Why, dear Andrea,” said she, 
with a most thrilling emphasis upon the dear, 
“why have you ventured here?” 

“I knew that Senor Basta was away, and 
could not resist the opportunity of seeing and con- 
versing with you, were it but for an instant.” 

* But do you know the risk you run by intrud- 
ing within this house?” 

** Perfectly,” replied Andrea, with lover-like 
ardor, “that love is nought which will not dare 
any danger.” 

An heroic sentiment, abundantly rewarded by 
an affectionate glance from Anita, as she rather 
prudently said, ‘* Would it not be as well for you 
to sing something, just to blind the servants? You 
know you are only here as a troubadour.” Poor, 
simple-minded Anita, little knew she of the sharp- 
sightedness of that most annoying but indispen- 
sable tribe. However, Andrea needed but little 
soliciting ; he was a good singer, and seldom had 
a cold ; so accompanying himself with his guitar— 
which he played as a Spaniard only can play— 
he sang the following song of his own individual 
composing : 


’T is sweet to wander by the streamlet’s side 
And list to its musical trill, 
As o’er the pebbly bed the riplets glide, 
And the air with melody fill 
*T is sweet to listen to the joyous din 
The spring birds awake through the grove, 
But the sweetest sounds that the soul drinks in, 
Are the accents from lips that we love. 


| 





’T is sweet to hear, when summer zephyrs woo 
A bower of rich orange trees, 

While odors rare its viewless wings imbue, 
The sigh of the delicate breeze. 

But sweeter than the streamlet’s silvery tide, 
The spring breeze, or voice of the grove, 

Nay, sweeter far than all those sweets combined, 
Are the accents from lips that we love. 


Now these lines had nothing very remarkable 
to recommend them to the general ear, but all 
merit is comparative, and we must not blame 
Anita, if, under the circumstances, she thought 
them most excellent ; nor be toosevere upon her lov- 
er, if he flattered himself into asimilar belief. What- 
ever compliment his lady-love intended to bestow 
was suddenly cut off by the unceremonious en- 
trance of Nivetta, who, with a countenance full of 
business-like anxiety, exclaimed, 

“I beg pardon, my lady, for interrupting the 
music, I don’t know if it’s any consequence, but 
Senor Basta has returned and is coming up the 
garden.” 

** Consequence,” replied Anita, the thought of 
danger to her lover the first consideration, “ it is of 
every consequence ; should he see Senor Andrea 
here, I don’t know what might be the result. 
Nivetta, you must convey this gentleman out 
of the house.” 

** Meaning the musician, my lady,” provokingly 
replied Nivetta. “I can’t exactly tell what to do 
with him. I know my master has a very violent 
dislike for such handsome guitar-players; but 
there’s no time for deliberation, I hear the Senor. 
Go in here, sir musican, until an opportunity 
occurs for me to let you out.” 

So saying, she thrust him into an ante-chamber, 
having just barely had time to do so and retire, 
hurriedly, with the trembling Anita, when Basta 
and his intimate friend, Senor Manuel, entered the 
apartment ; the former proceeded directly to the 
door of the chamber in which Andrea had shelter- 
ed himself and locking it, cried, 

“Have I caged you at last, my redoubtable in- 
amorato? Now Manuel, now am I deceived—are 
you now astonished that I should make so deadly 
a resolve!” 

** Still,” replied his friend, “you may be in 
error ; pause, I implore you, before you proceed 
upon a determination so fearful.” 

* Deceived! no, no,” exclaimed Basta, with a 
malicious scowl. ‘“ Last night I saw—my wife! 
that ever I should live to name her with such 
a thrill of hatred. I saw her walking with this 
same seducer, his arm encircling her waist. I 
wonder what withheld me from wreaking retribu- 
tion on the moment—I was determined to have 
certain proof, I have obtained it, and he dies! 
You told me that you knew where an easy-con- 
scienced villain might be found to do the deed— 
have you seen one?” 
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nature to yield,” said Manuel, “I have 
spoken to the assassin.” 
‘¢ And will he undertake this?” 


«“ This or any other work of villany, for a suffi- 


~S 


cient remuneration ; he is a wretch whose trade is 
blood ; he will be here in about half an hour; but 
still, I counsel you to delay your purpose.” 

‘“ Manuel,” 
lip and flashing eye, “it is the strongest love which 


But 


I am determined—come to my study and let us 


i ia 


replied the other, with compressed 


checked or desecrated, turns to fiercest hate. 


await this messenger of death—but oh! the stab 
which lets out his base life is nothing to the soul 
pang I am doomed to feel from henceforth and 
for ever.” 

So saying, and with a look of deadly resolve 
toward the chamber which contained the devoted 
Andrea, the jealous Senor proceeded to concoct 
Ni- 
vetta, meanwhile, with cat-like step, watched the 
pair, unconscious of their design, for they had con- 


the particulars of his vengeance in his study. 


not be overheard by the prisoner. As soon as they 
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were fairly within the study, and the door closed, 
( the vigilant soubrette hastened back to assist An- 
what was her surprise .to find 
( the door fast—she knocked. 

“Ts that you, Nivetta?” said the lover. “ May 


>> 


drea in his escape ; 


I come forth ? 

‘Indeed you may not,” replied Nivetta, “ and 
for the best of all possible reasons, you cannot, for 
the door is locked?” 

“ Locked!” cried Andrea in alarm, as he 
thought of friend Basta’s violently jealous nature ; 
‘*‘ What on earth is to be done?” 

“You must remain quiet until I find a key.” 

“Stay, Nivetta, send some one to my brother, 
Leon—your lady will tell you where to find him— 
I’m not at all certain but Senor Basta may take 
it into his jealous head to attempt some mischief.” 

“T shall find him myself,” answered Nivetta, 
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and away she hurried to execute the commission. 
Inspired alike by a love of adventure and a dislike 
to the suspicious “ Don,” hastily throwing over her 
head the indispensable mantilla, she was about to 
proceed on her important errand when she uttered 
a pretty little scream, and clasped her hands in the 
sweetest possible confusion, as she heard a voice 
more bold than musical, sending, in prolonged 
echoes through the corridors, the words of the 
famous ritornella, most popular with the gay 
youth, smuggler-fishermen, tauromachists, and 
miscellaneous rowdyism of Lisbon. 

‘* Blessed saint Catharine,” she exclaimed, “ it’s 
my Gil; I told him Senor Jealous-pate would be 
from home all day, and here he comes as impudent 
as he’s good-looking, and that’s saying a great 
deal. I do love him dreadfully, that’s certain ; 
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versed in whispers, so that their intentions should | 


| 
«Yes, my friendship for you forced my better | how I wish he was anything but a butcher, ugh! 
seen and | 








and yet I’m sure it’s a very necessary profession, 
and I know his heart is as tender as the véry 
lambs the dear soul kills.” 

Just at that moment, the much-to-be-envied in- 
dividual made his appearance, dressed, literally, to 
kill; for he had just escaped from his unromantic 
but very un-do-without-able profession ; and cer- 
tainly, as he then looked, could not be taken for 
the beau ideal of an Adonis. But you should see 
him on a bull-fight day; not a matader in the 
ring could show a more brilliant jacket, or closer 
fitting indispensables, rings, chains, and buttons, 
dangling and jingling wherever there was a possi- 
bility of crowding them on. However, such as he 
was, a jolly, good-natured, exceedingly dirty and 
sanguineous butcher, the fair Nivetta thought him 
unsurpassable. 

He was about to greet her with the usual 
ardent embrace, accompanied by some extrava- 
gant sentiment, when she whispered, 

“Hush, you mustn’t stay, I thought there 
would be nobody here, but instead of that there’s 
a whole house full of human combustibles, and 
there ’s no knowing when we may have an explo- 
sion.” 

** Confound it,” muttered the disappointed suitor, 
‘‘and here have I left off killing just to have 
a chat with you; why what sort of a house is this 
new one you have got into?” 

* Well, I must say, Gil, that it’s rather myste- 
rious.” 

Now it so happened that Senor Basta had heard 
the whispering of Gil and Nivetta, and instigated 
by his jealous feelings, crept cautiously down, and 
standing close by, heard Gil say. 

‘* Very well then, as I’m not wanted, I’m off. 
I have a calf or two to dispatch.” 

So so, thought the sagacious don, this is the 
bravo friend Manuel spoke to; he was confirmed 
in his suspicions by what followed. 

‘‘T wonder,” said Nivetta, “how you can talk 
so coolly of killing the poor innocents.” 

‘‘ Bless your tender heart,” replied Gil, “ it’s 
nothing when you’re used to it; you don’t mind 
destroying a colony of spiders if they come across 
you in the way of business—it ’s all the same—a 
life ’s only a life you know.” 

Senor Basta, disgusted by such fearful heart- 
lessness, advanced sternly, and startled both the 
speakers, by exclaiming, in a severe tone, “ Si- 
lence, wretch,” then turning angrily to the shiver- 
ing Nivetta, he continued, “ Is this ruffian known 
to you?” 

Such an epithet applied to her beloved, made 
Nivetta’s heart rage like a little Vesuvius; yet 
policy restrained the eruption, and she stammered 
out a very small “ Yes, sir.” 

‘“ And his dreadful trade?” he went on. 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Away, then,” cried the exasperated Senor, 
“and never let me see you in this house again.” 

Nivetta dared not disobey—she cast one hope- 
ful glance at her lover, who, she was glad to 
see, stood with head up and eye which looked 
straight into Senor Basta’s, and returned it flash 
for flash. 

** My fine, handsome, brave Gil,” she said to 
herself, as she quitted the place, “‘ Let the proud 
fool be careful how he provokes you.” Indeed she 
would and could have demolished the don herself, 
at that identical moment, with her own individual 
fingers. 

As soon as they were alone, the Senor thus ad- 


dressed poor Gil; ‘* Now, butcher,” 


said he, plac- 
ing a most disgustful expression on the latter word, 
* Now, butcher! that is your horrid trade, is it 
not?” 

** Certainly, Senor,” promptly replied Gil, with 
an expression of quiet humer—he could never be 
angry long—* Proud to serve you, Senor, in any 
way.” 

Heartless fiend, thought Basta, but the better for 
my purpose. ‘ You set about your sanguineous 
business with great gusto, my friend,” said he. 
** You kill for pleasure, I should think.” 

* Not exactly, Senor; I kill for food,” replied 
the other.” 

“Well then, approach nearer; don’t laugh, it 
chills me to the soul to see a being like you 
smile.” 

* Does it though? how singular, but I can’t 
help it,” rejoined Gil, with a laugh louder than 
ever. ‘* 1 have good reason to be merry to-day, for 
between you and me I have disposed of a couple 
of carcasses.” 

“ Sold them?” cried Basta, in accents of horror. 

“ Exactly,” replied Gil. 

* Of your own killing? ” 

* Of my own individual dispatching.” 


**Cold-blooded ruffian,” muttered the Senor ; 
* But to business—you know what you came here 
for to-day?” 

* Perfectly well,” replied Gil. ‘To do a morsel 
of trade—to pierce the delicate and susceptible 
heart of ——.” 


“Hush, not so loud,” interposed the other. 
It is enough—let it be done.” 


** You may depend on it,” responded our friend 
with a knowing wink, “ and in my own peculiar 
way.” 

“Is that the knife?” inquired Basta, pointing to 
the instrument of Gil’s profession, which was stuck 
in his belt, and certainly did look a most formida- 
ble weapon as he plucked it out with a dexterous 
flourish. ‘ Yes,” he cried, as he gazed affection- 
ately on the polished steel, breathing on it to rub 
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off a symptom of approaching rust. ‘ Toledo 
never sent out a truer piece of stuff.” 

Basta involuntarily shuddered, both at the length 
and vicious look of the blade, and also at the cool 
indifference with which the fellow spoke of his 
murderous employment. “It certainly looks ap- 
palling,” he exclaimed, “ doubtless it has done 
much execution.” 

* That it has,” replied Gil, laughing and patting 
the shining steel familiarly, an action which turned 
the Senor’s heart into a kind of icicle. ‘ Scores, 
Senor, have fallen beneath it since it has had the 
honor to be carried by me.” 


“ Enough,” cried Basta, thoroughly sickened by 
such callousness, yet not in the slightest degree 
relenting of his own cold-blooded determination. 
** Now all that remains for me to say,’—and he 
sunk his voice to a sepulchral whisper, placing his 
mouth close to Gil’s ear—* is, that’s the cham- 
ber !” pointing to the door of the room where An- 
drea was imprisoned. 

“Tt is!” replied Gil, without the faintest idea 
what he was driving at. 

‘* Ves, and here’s the key!” placing it in Gil’s 
hand. ‘“ Now be expeditious, and above all things, 
let us have no noise.” So saying, with a stealthy 
pace and mysterious look, Senor Basta quitted the 
room, leaving Gil in a state of perfect bewilder- 
ment. An indifferent person, to look at him, 
would suppose ihat he was merely trying to guess 
at the weight of his knife, as he balanced it up 
and down in his hand; whereas he was, with all 
his metaphysical might, endeavoring to unravel 
the meaning of the Senor’s parting words. At last 
he gave his forchead a friendly tap. 


“ That’s it,” said he, “that must be it, and 
Nivetta didn’t like to tell me; she said it was a 
mysterious kind of a place ; as sure as life it’s a 
private mad house, and this chap is one of the in- 
mates; it’s lucky I didn’t let him have my knife. 
I’m glad I humored him too—that’s what kept 
him quiet. They say if you don’t contradict mad 
folks they won't boil over. Ha, ha, what the 
deuce was the fellow thinking about, I wonder.” 
Then Gil imitated the mysterious look and action 
of Senor Basta, moving toward the door at the 
same time. 

«‘ That ’s the chamber, and this is the key,”— 
but before he could finish his laugh, a female, with 
a most distracted look rushed towards him, and 
seizing him by the arm, cried in a fierce tone, 

“Man of blood, desist !” 

“Hang me if I didn’t think so,” said Gil. 
** Here ’s another of ’em.” 

It was Isabella who spoke—she continued look- 
ing imploringly in Gil’s face. “ You know not 
what a crime you are about to commit !” 

“Yes, of course,” quietly replied Gil, intent 
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upon his soothing system, “ By Saint Dominic, 
there ’s a whole nest of them.” 

“It’s all a mistake,” fervently cried Isabella. 

“Well, I’m very glad to hear it,” said Gil, 
still endeavoring to move toward the door ; but she 
restrained him, exclaiming at the same time: 

«‘ Will you not give me that dreadful knife? Oh, 
suffer me to wrest it from your hands.” 

«“ No, no,” replied Gil, in increasing consterna- 
tion, “ my dear good mad—I mean madame,”— 
I must be gentle, thought he, or I may set her 
raving—* The fact is,” he insinuated with a bland 
smile, ** I would give it to you with pleasure, but 
I’in just about to use it.” 

This observation, instead of producing the effect 
She 


grasped his arm, and with eyes whose terrible 


intended, brought on a perfect paroxysm. 


dilation seemed to Gil the very fury of insanity, 
looking into his very soul, almost screamed out, 

“You shall not, by all my hopes of happiness 
you shall not. I am but a woman, yet to prevent 
so foul a deed I should feel myself endowed as with 
a giant's strength.” 

“Oh! earth are the keepers?” 
groaned Gil, in the perturbation of his heart ; his 
Hesh began to creep and gather into little hillocks, 


where on 


his heart gave two or three cold plunges, he was 
afraid; so awful a thing is it to be face to face with 
madness. 

“It was jealousy,” she cried, “ false, groundless 
jealousy urged him to take this desperate step.” 

Gil, intent upon mild measures, briefly respond- 
ed, “* You’re quite right, madame.” 

“Ah! let me not be deceived,” she continued, 
“surely I see commiseration in your eye.” 

‘“ Not at all unlikely, my lady,” replied Gil, 
hoping the attack was about to take a favorable 
turn. 

‘* May I then cherish the hope that you re- 
lent?” 

“Certainly, madame, if it will do you the 
slightest good.” 

“ Ah, bless you for that word; and yet’ —her 
eye roving toward the knife in what Gil thought a 
most singular and suspicious manner as she spoke, 
—*I cannot feel assured, while you retain that 


fearful blade.’ She was just about to make a 


snatch at it. when she started, and in an accent of 


terror whispered, ‘* Hark! ’tis his footstep.” 
said Gil. 
“It is,” she replied ; “here, take this purse.” 


* No! is it though?” 


Now Gil had slight conscientious scruples about 
availing himself of such insane liberality ; however, 
fearful of irritating her by a refusal, he resolved 
to pocket both his scruples and the purse. 

“Let me depend upon you,” she whispered 
‘** Keep your promise, and you shall 
be well rewarded. 

“I’m very glad of it,” cried Gil, considerably 
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I dare not remain.” 
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relieved by her absence. ‘I wonder what she’s 
mad about—fancies herself an ill-used empress, I 
suppose. By St. Dominic, I must get away before 
Oh! 
protect us! here’s that wild fellow back again.” 
It was Basta; rushing toward Gil he whispered 
into his ear, “ Is it done ?” 


any more of them make their appearance. 


Gil was puzzled ; however, he had no time to 
deliberate, so he boldly replied, “ It is.” 

At that instant the Senor caught sight of Isa- 
bella’s purse, which Gil was gingerly dandling on 
his finger. 

‘“‘ Ha,” he cried, furiously snatching it, “ her 
purse, as I live ; another evidence of her guilt.” 

Now Gil had had it just long enough to be sen- 
sible of its loss, and ventured to remark, 

“Come, I say, fair play ; that’s mine.” 

“ 7 know it is, wretch !” replied the other, with 
one of those looks Gil did not relish, “ your lawful 
spoil—you tore it from his prostrate body, did you 
not?” 

** Decidedly I did.” 

“Then keep it; is he dead?” 

* Dead? oh, yes, very dead.” Just then Leon, 
Andrea’s brother, arrived, and overheard Gil’s de- 
claration. He concealed himself a moment, as 
Basta cried furiously, “One victim to my just 
vengeance is immolated, I go to find the other.” 

Gil cut an involuntary caper, flung the well- 
filled purse up in the air, and caught it as it 


| descended. ‘ Not a bad day’s work this,” said he, 


preparing to make a quick exit; but he was doom- 
ed to a greater surprise ; for just as he reached the 
threshold, Leon rushed after, seized him by the 
throat, and with a powerful jerk flung him to the 
ground ; and when he did look up, the point of an 
exceedingly delicate rapier was within an inch of 
his nose, held by the most furious-looking indivi- 
dual he had yet seen. 

** Blood-thirsty villain,” roared the new-comer, 
*‘ vile, remorseless wretch ! ” 

* The saints protect me,” muttered Gil. 
all over with me now; oh! mercy, mercy.” 


“It’s 


** Mercy! cowardly butcher,” replied his assail- 
ant, ‘how can you expect mercy, having shown 
none ?” 

‘* How? where? when? what on earth do you 
mean ?” cried the trembling Gil, frightened out of 
his prudential resolve to acquiesce in all they 
might say. 

‘* lave you. not murdered him?” cried the 
other, ‘speak !” and he made a sinister movement 
of his sword arm. 

“‘ Stay, stay—bless me, I can’t tell,” said the 
unfortunate butcher ; “ I’m so bewildered; but I 


| don’t really think I’ve murdered anybody.” 


‘* Liar,” roared the madman, and the sword 
caine half an inch nearer. 
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The blessed saints, that ’s because I contradicted 
him, thought Gil, as he hastened to add, 

“That is to say, nobody in particular.” 

*‘ Foul, prevaricating vaitiff, did I not overhear 
you tell Senor Basta you had slain my brother ?” 

* Your brother! was it your brother?” mildly 
inquired Gil, alive to the necessity of acquiescence, 
“T’m really very sorry ——” 

«« Peace, heartless ruffian, and prepare to die,” 
cried the other; come, say a quick prayer, for as- 
suredly as strength is in this arm, so surely shall 
you follow your victim.” 

‘‘ Murder, murder, keepers, where are you?” 
screamed out Gil, in the intensity of his agony. 
Fortunately, Senor Basta hearing the dismal shout, 
arrived just in time to prevent Leon from gauging 
the diameter of Gil’s corporation ; knocking away 
Leon’s sword he said, ‘How now, young sir, 
would you tempt your villain brother’s fate?” 

* He was no villain,” fiercely retorted Leon. 

** Holy St. Dominic,” prayed Gil, * put it into 
their hearts to kill each other! what a dreadful 
aap. for the keepers to be out of the way!” 

*T is thou art the villain,” Leon continued, 
“and thy unjust suspicions have urged thee on to 
foul murder; my brother was innocent.” 

“No, no,” replied Basta, “I could not be de- 
ceived ; I saw them with my own eyes; I saw 
them enfolded in each other’s arms.” 

“Tis false; false as thine own false heart 


which engendered such a thought,” cried Leon, | 
S — ’ | what has become of the keepers?” 


while Gil, who, during the conversation, had man- 
aged to crawl towards the corner of the corridor, 
intent upon seizing the earliest opportunity to 
escape, muttered to himself, “Oh, how I hope 
they'll fight ; ha, this door, I wonder where it 
leads to?” He was soon enlightened ; for as he was 
about to investigate, he heard a new voice exclaim 
from the other side, ‘* Where is he—where is the 
assassin of my love?” 

Holy St. Dominic, here’s another, thought 
Gil; and making himself as smali as possible, he 
crouched back into his corner ; meantime, Basta, 
who had started and turned as white as marble, 
cried out, ‘* Whose voice was that?” 

“ Anita’s,” replied Leon; “ Anita, whose life’s 
joy was wreathed with my brother’s existence ; the 
betrothed of him you have so foully butchered, how 
can you bear to meet the glance of her eye?” 

Basta was prostrated—the truth flashed upon 
him in an instant—his unworthy jealousy, his 
heedless resolve, his terrible guilt—with trembling 
voice he gasped, “ It cannot be!” 

The door was flung open, and Anita rushed to- 
ward Basta ; in despairing accents she sobbed, 

“Ah! cruel, heartless man, to take a life that 
was so dear to me!” 

“ They ’re all in a story,” thought Gil ; “ this 
must be a kind of family lunacy.” 
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** How has your fatal jealousy blinded your rea- 
son!” she continued, every word falling on the 
stricken Basta’s ear like the knell cf departed hap- 
piness ; ***t was to me those attentions were direct- 
ed which you thought were bestowed upon my 
sister ; to me, whose life and love were linked with 
his, and now my heart is widowed by a brother’s 
hand.” 


The too late repentant Basta clenched his 
hands into his hair, exclaiming, ‘Oh! fool, fool ; 
blind, inhuman villain,” when he 
caught sight of our friend Gil, whose evil genius 
had just prompted him to make one effort for 
freedom. Rushing to intercept him. ‘“ Here,” 
he cried, “ here is the cool, heartless instrument 
of my villainy ; had he but paused an instant— 
had not his ready knife been anxious for the 
dreadful deed, it might still have been undone.” 


thoughtless, 


“‘ Vengeance, vengeance!” exclaimed Anita, in- 


_terrupting him, “is this the fiend that from his 


precious life divorced my love? Oh! I could tear 
him piecemeal!” and Gil, for an instant, felt as 


though the flesh were peeling from his cheek. 


From one to another he dodged about in a vain 
endeavor to escape. Leon and Basta met him 
with their rapiers, and Anita, with extended 
fingers, the fury of ten tigresses flaming from her 
eyes. 

** Mercy, mercy,” he cried, ‘ good lunatics, give 
me a moment or two for ghostly preparation. Oh! 


‘‘ Hold no longer parley with the assassin,” ex- 
claimed Leon, “ but let us each kill our share of 


him——shall we not?” 


The circle closed round the devoted butcher, 
who, though he continued to expostulate as well 
as he could, certainly expected nothing but to 
finish his earthly account very suddenly. How- 
ever, he was doomed to another disappointment ; 
for just as the two swords and ten fingers were ap- 


| proaching his throat, he heard still another voice 


utter with powerful accent, the emphatic and to 
him very satisfactory monosyllable, No! at which, 
to Gil’s increasing astonishment, his three assail- 
ants, with a simultaneous exclamation of surprise, 
rushed toward the door; it was unlocked, and a 
young gentleman sprang forth, and was alternate- 
ly embraced by all round ; and before Gil had time 
to recover from his wonder, the sedate Senor had 
hugged him also like a brother; then the others 
embraced him in like manner, not even excepting 
the young lady, until the strange and rapid mix- 
ture of events produced a sort of chaos in Gil’s 
brain, and he began seriously to think he must 
have been mad himself for some considerable 
length of time. 


‘‘ Preserver of my honor,” cried Basta, shaking 
him by the hand. 
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«¢ Oh, how much I’ve wronged you,” exclaimed 
Anita, with a look worth dying for. 

‘«‘ Consider me your friend for ever,” said Leon, 
with a cordial grasp.” 

‘*To you I owe iy every joy in life,” fervently 
declared the young man. 

‘* Blessed St. Dominic be praised, there's a lucid 
interval,” thought Gil. 

Before a moment had passed, Isabel appeared ; 
seeing the misery depicted on her husband’s coun- 
tenance, she approached him, and with a frank 
smile tendered her hand; he seized it, saying, 
with tear-choked voice, 

“‘ My dear, true-hearted wife, how nearly did my 
groundless jealousy urge me to commit a deed 
which would have embittered all my future life ; 
say but that I am forgiven, and the shadow of a 
doubt shall never assail me more.” 

“ Ah, Fernando,” 
my unchanged affection. 
of an anxious love, leaves no ill feeling in the 
female heart ; it is suspicion, that prying poisoner 
of domestic peace, that kills each tender thought, 
and desecrates the home love once made happy.” 

“The symptoms are quite sentimental now,” 
thought Gil; ‘* pray the saints they may remain so.” 
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replied the forgiving woman, 
“ you know how zealous a counsetflor you have in | 
Jealousy, the offspring | 





“TI am thoroughly ashamed of my «criminal 
folly,” said Basta, “and humbly solicit pardon. 
Ha, ha, to think of the absurdity of taking 
my honest friend here for an assassin ! ” 

A sudden burst of sunlight spread itself across 
Gil’s mental horizon ; he looked at the quiet, smil- 
ing faces which now surrounded him; ‘* May I be 
permitted to ask a question ?” said he. 

They all nodded acquiescence. 

‘Is this a lunatic asylum?” 

A simultaneous and conclusive “ No,” was the 
response. 

“Then am I a particularly happy butcher,” 
cried Gil, dancing a fandango of his own composi- 
tion, snapping his fingers for castanets ; indeed there 
is no knowing to what absurd lengths the intoxi- 
cation of his joy would have carried him, if the 
sudden appearance of Nivetta hadn’t given him 
an opportunity of bestowing a portion of it on her. 

And now, inasmuch as with the explanation 
dies the interest of our story, it will be only neces- 
sary for me to say, that Basta was cured of his 


| jealousy ; Anita was made happy by a union with 


her lover; and Gil and Nivetta his spouse, were 
the most highly-decorated couple seen at the very 
next bull-fight which took place after his adven- 
ture amongst ‘‘ the lunatics.” 
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Ovr father lives in Washington, 
And has a world of cares, 

But gives his children each a farm, 
Enough for them and theirs,— 
Full thirty well-grown sons has he, 

A numerous race indeed, 
Married and settled, all, d’ ye see, 
With boys and girls to feed. 

And if we wisely till our lands, 
We’re sure to earn a living, 

And have a penny, too, to spare, 
For spending, or for giving. 

A thriving family are we, 
No lordling need deride us, 

For we know how to use our hands, 
And in our wits we pride us ; 

Hail, brothers, hail,— 

Let nought on earth divide us. 


Some of us dare the sharp north-east, 
Some, clover fields are mowing ; 
And others tend the cotton plants 
That keep the looms agoing 
Some build and steer the white-winged ships, 
And few in speed can mate them; 
While others rear the corn and wheat, 
Or grind the flour to freight them. 


And if our neighbors o’er the sea 
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Have e’er an empty larder, 
To send a loaf their babes to cheer, 
We ’ll work a little harder. 
No old nobility have we, 
No tyrant-king to ride us; 
Our Sages in the Capitol 
Enact the laws that guide us. 
Hail, brothers, hail,— 
Let nought on earth divide us. 


Some faults we have—we can’t deny 
A foible, here and there ; 

But other households have the same, 
And so, we'll not despair. 

*T will do no good to fume and frown, 
And call hard names, you see, 

And *t were a burning shame to part 
So fine a family. 

*T is but a waste of time, to fret, 
Since Nature made us one, 

For every quarrel cuts a thread 
That healthful love has spun. 

So draw the cords of union fast, 
Whatever may betide us, 

And closer cling through every blast, 
For many « storm has tried us. 

Hail, brothers, hail,— 

Let nought on earth divide us 4 
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BY REV. R. HOYT. 





In the days when I was young, 
Just a ripple on life’s sea, 

Ere the clouds of manhood flung 
Their dark shadows over me; 
When my spirit was as light 

As my own Green-mountain air. 
And my hopes were all as bright 
As the sunbeams shining there, 
Oh! how deeply then I fell— 
Fell in love !—and so would you, 
Had you seen our valley belle, 
That sweet hyacinth—my Sve! 


She was kind, but she was coy, 
And whenever I came near, 
Though a harmless, blushing boy, 
She would shrink as if with fear ; 
And the lash of her blue eye 
Would its falling form display, 
Like the fringe along the sky, 
When the evening shuts the day. 
Ah, how she bewitched my heart! 
And, (between myself and you,) 
She would sometimes make it smart— 





That sweet summer-rose—my Sue. 





Oh, how often have I sat 
All alone beside the brook, 

And have cast away my hat, 

With a suicidal look! 

How I might have hurried in, 

Had not something whispered—* Nay!" 
And preserved me from that sin, 

To be happy here to day. 

Sure this drowning is a thing 

That it were unwise to do, 

As I've often heard her sing ; 

That sweet nightingale—my Sue. 


And how often have I strayed 
With the lads along the lea; 
And with many a pretty maid, 
Yeu ah! none of them for me. 
For if she, whom I love best, 

{n the groups could not be seen, 
No contentment in my breast, 
No delight upon the green; 

But there was a garden nigh, 
With its bower just in view, 
And still craved my heart and eye 
That sweet lily there —my Sue. 


One serenest eventide, 

When the toils of day were o'er, 
She was sitting at the side 

Of her little cottage door: 

Then [ pressed my suit again 
Like a pilgrim at a shrine, 

Oh. it was not all in vain! 

She consented to be mine. 

Ina moment, with a whirl, 

For the priest away I flew, 

And that gentle, joyous girl, 
Was my sweet heart's ease—my Sue! 


And I love her all the more, 
Now that she has come to be 
Like the ivy, twining o’er 
This old, gray-grown turret—me ! 
Neither have I one regret, 

As I mark the flying years, 

For she clings the closer yet 

As the faster fall the tears. 

And we're looking now above, 
With a clear and tranquil view, 
For an endless life of love, 
My sweet hyacinth—iny Sue. 
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THE RIVAL FIDDLERS. 
a cale of knharwontous Marurvowp. 


INSCRIBED TO HER FRIEND, ROBERT BALMANNO, ESQ. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





HE very top of the 
mornin to ye, Phil Do- 
lan; its yerself that’s 
welcome back.” 

“The same to you, 
and thank you; how’s 
my ould mother, and 
the rest of the chil- 
der?” 

“ They’re all brave- 
ye again, and how’s the fid- 





ly, and wild to see 
dle?” 

“ Ye’re lookin finely, any how, Phil,” said Ned 
Loony, a fine clever boy, his cousin, ‘ and well 
it’s for ye, for ye'll have need of all yer good 
looks, let alone yer most splendid playin, to keep 
yer footin now!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, what ’s happened ?” 

“* Maybe ye havn't heard the news that Larry 
Fiynn has come back from no less a place than 
London, with so many fine airs that one can’t look 
at him, and more nor that, he puts up to be the 
greatest fiddler in the counthry, and says that he 
can fairly bate you out and out.” 

“* Yis,” shouted another,” and sure he wants to 
be called Misther Flynn—no less than Misther 
Lawrence Flynn,” and the speaker laughed scorn- 
fully. 


” 


** Och, thin, well it becomes the likes of him or 
his ancesthers before him to talk of music. Will 
you ask him who was his grandmother's shoema- 
ker, or how she got the bordhers to her cap plait- 
ed? for its few that ever throubled her; ask him 
that ; to spake of bating me! Misther Flynn, in- 
deed, and Lawrence ; dear help us.” 

This Mr. Flynn had been born and bronght up 
next door to Phil. 
most indomitable rivals, and as they grew up, their 
faction-fights—for each had a strong party—were 
the plague of the whole village of C Phil, who 
possessed a strong talent for music, being smitten 
with a passion for the violin, procured one from the 
dear knows where, and scraped away on it by 


From childhood they had been 





himself, con amore, until an o!d blind fiddler who 


oe 





happened opportunely to be passing through the 
town, gave him, through sheer admiration, and a 
fellow feeling of sympathy, a few lessons, which, 
aided by his natural taste and persevering industry, 
completely finished him off as a professional man. 

Dire was the jealousy of Larry Flynn, at the 
success and high station thus attained by his old 
enemy, over his very head, and in spite of his very 
His knew no bounds. He 
could not set foot in a house, but the theme of 
conversation was Phil; not a merry-making could 
he go to but Phil was the lion, with all the pretty 


nose. indignation 


girls in the room crowding round him, giving him 
soft looks, and calling him dear Phil. All this 
was wormwood and daggers to the envious heart 

f Larry ; he could have annihilated the letter P 
from the alphabet, and every extra flourish of 
Phil’s (and they were neither short nor far be- 
tween) was like the stab of a very long and par- 
ticularly sharp Toledo blade. ‘The scraping enter- 
ed his soul. O for one jump on that odious fiddle, 
tosmashit. Phil’s manner, too, became so fascinat- 
ing, so amiable,—for nothing is so great a sweet- 
ener to the disposition as success,—that even Larry’s 
friends, the mere shame for them, were gradually 
won over, and hinted that instead of abusing Phil, 
it would be fitter for him to fellow the example of 
such an ambitious and sensib!e boy. 

At this last unkindest cut of all, Larry’s rage 
and disgust became so great, that Coriolanus-like, 
turning his back on his ungrateful countrymen, 
he hired himself as groom to a gentleman going 
to London, and started off without giving the least 
intimation of his intentions to a soul. For two 
years no tidings were heard of him, the more so 
as no one felt interested enough in his welfare to 
make any inquiries about him ; for to his only rela- 
tive, an uncle who had brought him up from the 
death of his parents, he had always been rather a 
burden than a help. Meanwhile the glory of Phil 
had been steadily progressing, until not one in the 
whole country was fit to hold a candle to him ; he 
had also been appointed Maestro di Capella, and 


led off the services every Sabbath in grand style. 
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It was during the absence of Phil to attend the 
wedding of a friend who lived at some distance, 
that the nearly-forgotten Larry made his appear- 
ance, like a meteor ; and soon a gorgeous red and 
yellow sign pendant from a hook in front of the 
village tavern, proclaimed to the astonished gaze 
of the unsophisticated inhabitants, the arrival of 
Mr. Lawrence Fiynn, Violinist from London— 
Purit or Paganini. A glorious state of excite- 
ment ensued, curiosity was all agog, Phil’s retain- 
ers were iv a tumult, and the principal gossip, Peg- 
gy O’Scudd, wore the soles off a bran-new pair of 
brogues, in disseminating the news ; while the state 
and consequential airs assumed by Mr Flynn had 
the effect they always have, and are intended 
to have, of throwing dust into the vulgar eyes. 

Determined to leave no stone unturned, to hum- 
ble his hated rival, or to advance his own interests, 
immediately on his arrival he waited on the priest, 
Father Felix O’Connel, in company with the tav- 
ern-keeper, Mr. Gallagher, who was the principal 
church-warden, and his staunch patron, to solicit 
the situation of chief musician in the-chapel. His 
reverence told him that it was well occupied by 
our friend Phil, and that he should feel a still 
greater delicacy in displacing him, as he had given 
him a letter of the strongest recommendation to 
show in case he should ever wish to change his lo- 
cation. 

‘“ Yis, but a clergy like yer riverence is above 
remembering any promise ye have made to a poor 
musician, (saving yer presence, Misther Flynn, 
that’s not ye) so ye can just dis-remember every- 
thing, for the dear knows yer mind is too much bur- 
dhened with the speritualities of the church to 
mind such thrifles as right and wrong; and I can 
deny, and no one dare contradict me, that ever we 
engaged him at all ; set him up with justice indeed ! 
we ’ve got the money, and that ’Il do everything.” 
(Phil did’nt patronize the tavern and Larry did.) 

“ Well,” said his reverence, “ I will think about 
it, but afther all I have a liken for the boy, for 
many ’s the little present he brings me, as he 
knows right well how poor I am, and small blame 
to me; for the thrifle I get would scarcely feed a 
crow, let alone the keeper of your souls.” 

“If I get on well, I’ll take care that yer riv- 
erence is no loser, sure ye richly desarve all 
we've got in the world.” 

* And Phil’s a good Catholic too, and minds 
his duty well, for many and many’s the time he’s 
before me on his knees at confession, when the 
rest of the haythens are away spending their mo- 
ney that’s only lent them as stewards.” 

Larry devoutly crossed himself, and assured 
father Felix, that a better catholic than himself 
did not draw breath. 

*«* It’s not such a pittance as this,’ said Phil, the 
other day at confession, ‘it’s not such a pittance 








as this, that I hope to be bringing you, holy father, 
as soon as I get a start in life for the bether. No, 
instead of a poor sixpence, ye ‘ll not be put off with 
a white thirteen,’ says he, the dacent boy.” 

“A thirteen, is it? 1’d be above offering a 
great preacher like your riverence any thing less 
than half-a-crown ; that is, if I can do well.” 

Among other grand innovations introduced by 
Mr. Flynn, was one called serenading ; a practice 
much in vogue among the wild and inhuman 
young men of London, when they wish to torture 
quiet citizens. Now, a bright thought flashed 
through his caput, that it would be a master-stroke 
of policy to serenade the priest, Father Felix 
O’Connel. Accordingly, the most dismal scrapes 
resounded under the windows of his reverence’s 
domicile. Father Felix, although passionately 
fond of music when of the right kind, was no ways 
pleased at having his midnight slumbers disturbed 
by such a concatenation of whines and howls as 
issued from Larry’s cremona ; in fact, not having 
ever heard of serenading, he misconstrued the in- 
tention altogether, and took it as an insult ; and in 
the midst of a most erratic flourishing cadenza, 
executed in triumph by Larry, poked his head 
through the window, which was tastefully glazed 
with old hets and paper, and poured forth such a 
torrent of invective, that the unfortunate Larry 
was thunderstruck. 

** Are ye possessed by an evil speret,” quoth his 
reverence, after taking a long breath; “are ye 
possessed by an evil speret, that ye must interrupt 
my prayers at this hour, ye consated fool?” 

“JT thought that as yer riverence was such a 
first-rate judge of music, I would jist give ye a 
saranade.” 

** Well, if ye had played something tindher and 
sentimental, 1 might perhaps have put off the 
prayers for a minute; now, if ye,would try to 
play like Phil, and lave out the wrong notes, I 
would n’t mind listening awhile.” 

“« May be yer reverence can’t undherstand my 
style ; none but judges can. There’s father Deve- 
reaux of the next village; it’s he that is the fine 
scholar, and has the taste for the fine arts; but of 
coorse he has been to London, and heard Pagan- 
ninny.” 

** Ye profane crathur, how dare ye name that 
auld Devereaux to me ; I’ll excommunicate ye, so 
I will, ye miserable fiddler.” 

** Perhaps ye had bether begin, and lose no 
time,” said the sorely-tempted Larry, 

The enraged father began: “ Horum, scorum, 
excommunicatum, blasphemum, cholera mor—” 

“The saints be betune us and harm,” roared 
Ned Loony, who, passing at a distance, had been 
attracted by the noise, and flew to the scene of ac- 
tion ; ‘‘ sure yer riverence won't curse the poor half- 
witted crathur.” 
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«“ The same to yerself, Mr. Loony,” exclaimed 
the indignant Larry, foaming with rage ; “ but it 
sarves me right to demane myself by playing a 
compliment to the likes of him.” 

A gentle touch of Mr. Loony’s shilelah, was the 
retort courteous ; and Larry fell, to the great detri- 
ment of his dignity. Ned followed up his advan- 
tage with ardour, till father Felix, who, in spite of 
his hot temper was not an ill-natured man, com- 
manded him to stop, and let the crest-fallen 
fiddler return home, and for his life not to whisper 
a word about this night. ‘ I’m sorry I was so 
hasty after all; but then as I had n’t my conse- 
crated vestments on, I could n’t harm him:” 
(this was sotto voce). 

The arrival of this magnate was bad news for 
Phil, who had been so sure of his position ; but he 


of his real love for the art. ‘The deepest love is 
always the most silent ; its very intensity causes it 
to struggle in vain for expression ; so it was with 
Phil ; his soul was so fully imbued with harmony 
that he was incapable of making it a hackneyed 
subject of conversation. 

‘ You’re welcome to his company, Miss Cline, 
and if you can’t have it, sure you can admire your 
father’s red watch dog, that looks mighty like him 
in the face when he grins; but I must bid you 
good mornin’, as I promised to take sweet Kate 
Darcy to the fair in my new wagon.” 

And stiffly bowing, he marched off with the air 
of a grandee, to offer his services as an escort to 
Kate, who gladly accepted them. But he was 
stung to the heart at Rose’s ingratitude; to be 
thrown in the shade in that quarter was insuffer- 


put a goo 1 face on it; while the popularity of his able ; something must be done, or he was undone. 
( rival became more and more apparent ; he was | So after consulting with some of his friends, he de- 
(petted and caressed, while our friend was compara- termined to challenge Mr. Flynn to a mutual trial 


But it was not until his sweet- 
Rose Cline, she whose 


tively neglected. of skill. ‘The challenge was accepted. Here was 
a pretty ado; the whole village was divided into 


two parties—the Flynnites and the Dolanites ;— 
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heart, image he had 


enshrined in his heart’s core, she whom he had 
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considered so true, began to be bewitched by the 
evil machinations of Mr. Flynn, that his equanimi- 
ty fairly gave way. 

* Phil, honey, if ye would only wear yer hair 
like Misther Flynn, ye’d be iligant.” 

Phil ground his teeth, and made no answer. 

‘* And then what a smile he has.” 

“ Youve a fine taste of your own, Miss Rose.” 

«* And the bow, I never saw the like.” 

“You did’nt?”  - 

* And the soft look that bames in his eye whin 
he says, ‘ Will ye catch a houldt of my arm?’ ” 

“ Surely!” 

* And thin the shape of his coat, and the beau- 
tiful way his cravat is tied ; I wish ye could go to 
London, Phil, and hear Paganninny ; it ’d improve 
ye so much.” 

“ May be if I went I’d stay there, Miss Cline.” 

** But, perhaps, if ye’d coax him he’d give ye a 
few lessons, Phil, dear, and thin ye needn't go. 
He’s kept company with first-rate quality, too, for 
nothing here ’s good enough for him.” 

** Of course he’s been to see you?” 

Rose blushed and looked guilty, for Mr. Flynn 
had been a pretty constant visiter, and had per- 
formed various serenades under her window, in 


nothing was to be heard but the “ dreadful notes 
of preparation.” 

The day of combat arrived—the day that was to 
decide the destinies of two great men. All nature 
smiled on the enterprise, and Sol rode gloriously 
as a conqueror through the heavens. Great was 
the excitement when the rival artistes appeared, 
each accompanied by a large party of adherents. 
Multitudes also attended from the neighboring 
towns, for the fame of the coming musical tourna- 
ment had extended far and wide. 

A perfect specimen of manly beauty and ele- 
gance was Mr. Flynn—in his own opinion. His 
height was six feet two, with shoulders correspond- 
ingly broad ; his expansive flat face was guarded 
by a pair of green optics, which might well excite 
the envy of Argus, and surmounted by a wilder- 
ness of orange hair, which hung in dishevelled 
locks about his neck, in the style—as he affirmed 
—of Paganini, whom having once seen, he had 
taken for his model, and endeavored to ape. 
Moreover, he had by some means possessed him- 
self of an old slipper of the Maestro’s, which he 
continually wore next his heart, and which he de- 
clared “made his very drames musical intirely.” 
Imagine further, a generous Byron collar, tied by 
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which he had been energetically assisted by the | a flame-colored ribbon, and a coat evidently made > 
_ Watch dog, and an army of bewildered cats; but for a much smaller man—particularly in the ‘ 
( with true woman’s tact, she heeded not the inter- | sleeves—and you have him to the life. > 
‘ ruption, but continued,— Our friend Phil’s appearance, if not so lion-like, ( 
( “And what’s far more, he wears a slipper of | Was far more prepossessing—at least so thought 
( Paganninny’s round his neck, and calls it an amu- | the repentant Rose Cline, who sighed as she saw 
( let. Och, Phil, if ye could only see him kiss it, | Kate Darcy, dressed in her very best, gazing ad- ; 
« ye’d be charmed.” | miringly upon him. He was a straight, well-made ) 
Ss Rose was too simple to know that the ostenta- | boy, with a handsome face, which habitually shone 2 
e/ tious ravings of Larry only proved the shallowness | with mirth and good-humor, but which now wore 
if ra 
| Serer ne err 
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a more serious expression than usual ; he bestowed 


a most fascinating smile and nod on the elated 
Kate Darcy, but carefully avoided all recognition 
of poor Rose, who could hardly restrain her tears. 


, % | 
The judges were now selected ; those on Larry’s | 


side were Mr. Gallagher and a stray lawyer; 
Phil’s were Father Felix and an amateur friend. 
En passant, a word about this stray lawyer. 
He was a Scot, and gloried in the euphonious 
cognomen of Mr. Donald Sly. Business being 
overdone in his part of the country, he had set off 
on a tour of experiment, and his good genius guided 
him to the village of C , a short time previous 
to the triumphant debut of Mr. Flynn. He glanced 
around the village ; all was peaceful, no prospect 
of a client, that was bad ; but hope on, hope ever ; 
steady perseverance will accomplish much, and 
ultimately succeed. It was necessary for the fur- 
therance of his plans for Mr. Sly to have “ a local 
habitation and a name,” so he hired a vacant 
cabin for his office. It was a most romantic spot, 
having in view a luxuriant bog and sundry large 
puddles ; alternate beds of the fragrant potato 


and cabbage shed their perfume in sweet profusion | 


on the air, and a host of domestic animals mean- 
dered around. The scene was one a poet would 
love to describe ; “‘ here,” would he exclaim, “ here 
dwells pure bliss and true content.” He also dis- 
played a sign, which ran thus: “ DonaLp Sty, 
Esq., Counsellor at law, from Glasgow, also Coke 
and Abernethy taught on moderate terms.” 

A lawyer come! a lawyer come!! the rumor 
flew, (bad news has wings.) and forthwith there 
was a mighty rush to see the stranger ; some be- 
nighted creatures who had never heard of a law- 
yer, asked if it were alive, others if he was white, 
and all must satisfy their laudable thirst for know- 
ledge by a peep at him; like the inhabitants of a 
town in New England, who, on hearing of the 
arrival of a live Irishman, turned out en masse to 
see whether the animal was black, and wore 
horns. But the result of this scrutiny was, that 
they all departed well pleased with Mr. Sly; for a 
most bland and gentlemanly man was he, with a 


soft speech and winning smile for every one. His | 


dress, as he daily promenaded the village with a 


huge green bag on his arm, was as unassuming as | 


his demeanor, being a suit of simple black, a re- 
markably stiff stock, and a broad-brimmed hat, 
from under which peeped a pair of bright black 


eyes; he had a soul for the sublime too, and could | 


discourse sweet sounds that might well 
“Create a soul under the ribs of Death.” 


And it would do one’s heart good to see him every 
moonlight evening, reclining in a graceful attitude 


at the opening in front of his mansion, holding | 


> 
sweet converse with nature, and breathing forth 


soul-subduing strains from the plaintive Jew’s harp. 
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Hope dawned within the bosom of Mr. Sly as 
_he marked the ripening feud between Phil and 
Larry. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
He called on Phil, and suggested the propriety of 
immediately instituting a suit against said Larry, 
for slander, and with many cunning words, expa- 
tiated on the immense damages he would most 
assuredly recover ; but Phil, (whose great-grand- 
father had once gone to law, leaving a woful ex- 





perience of its glorious uncertainty as an heir-loom 
through the family,) having the fear of the law 
before his eyes, declined in alarm. Mr. Sly was 
_ on the point of making a similar proposition to Mr. 
| Flynn, when the combat was announced ; he ap- 
| peared, in company with the everlasting green 
bag, and offered himself for one of the umpires. 
“Mr. Flynn, go on, if ye plaze,” said Father 
| Felix, majestically waving his hand. In the vista 
he discerned the rubicund visage of Father Deve- 
reaux, a sight rather galling, so it became him 
| to assume much dignity of manner ; “ go on if ye 
| plaze.”’ 


| 
' 


And on the signal, Mr. Flynn, ascending a small 
rostrum in the shape of a barrel, drew forth a com- 
| bination of screeches and yells, accompanied by 
| divers genuflexions, and grimaces enough to set 
| one frantic. His party stamped applause ; Phil’s 
| friends looked the most unmitigated contempt. 

“ And what might that tune be called, if I 
might be so bould as to ask?” carelessly asked 
Phil’s amateur friend. 

* That ’s the Carnival of Vaynis, the same that ’s 
played by Paganninny ; but may be, ye’d like to 
hear a Garmin devarsment.” 

** Arrah, man alive, never mind the Garmin, 
but give us a thrue Irish tune; just play Paddy 
O’ Rafferty, or something soft.” 

** Or Paddy Carey?” 

* Yis, or Judy Flannagan.” 

“Or Rory—” 

* Will ye’s all whisht, till he plays Patrick’s 
Day,” screamed a deaf old lady, with something 
less than seventeen borders to her cap, “ we can 
| judge by that.” 





* Ladies and gentlemen, Paganninny would n't 
_demane himself by executin Irish airs; and of 
coorse J can’t—they r’e ould and vulgar.” 
| “Ah, thin! bad manners to you, you spal- 
| peen,” roared Phil, unable any longer to contain 
| himself, “bad manners to you; sure it well be- 
comes the likes of you, or your Paganninny, 
| (he’s well called Paganninny ; sure he’ only fit 
| for the haythen,) to spake of Irish tunes that are 
| made to melt the very sowl; and that’s what you 
have n’t got.” 

“That's a libel,” said the lawyer, ecstatically 
rubbing his hands. 

** May be ye’d mind your own business, Mr. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| Sly,” said Phil. 
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‘It’s only his ignorance that screens him,” re- 
torted Larry. 

“Take that thin, you sarpint,” said Phil, smit- 
ing Flynn over the head with his fiddle—And 
now came the din of war; the méleé became 
general ; every body forgot that they were them- 
selves, and thought they were their neighbor. 
Mr. Sly, meanwhile carefully throwing in every 
additional morsel of aggravation, and fairly danc- 
ing with rapture: by careful attention to duty, 
here were at least a dozen actions in prospect. 

Father Felix having in vain ordered peace, at 
last had recourse to his most convincing mode of 
argument—the whip ; and applied it so vigorously 
to the shoulders of all indiscriminately, innocent 
as well as guilty, (for, wisely argued his reverence, 
if they don’t deserve it now, they will another 
time,) that he soon brought them to their senses. 

Peace being once more proclaimed, Larry at 
last consented, by the advice of his friends, to 
play, or in modern parlance, to “ execute,” as an 
act of great condescension, an Irish tune, and 
accordingly produced a succession of finely-attenu- 
ated nothings, and harsh scrapes, through which 
scarcely gleamed the ghost of an air, which, with 
a killing bow, he was pleased to announce as 
An 
silence was followed by a universal groan, and 
then the discomfited Larry, alas! 


“Gramachree a la Paganninny.” ominous 
now no longer 
Mr. Flynn, was told that his trial was over. 

Mr. Sly seized the opportunity to put in a 
demurrer, but was silenced. 

Now came Phil’s turn; with his choicest bow 
and smile he came forward ; (the soul of Rose was 
in her eyes, but he saw her not,) and in the midst 
of unbounded applause gave the true, unvarnished 
Gramachree, to the approbation of the audience ; 


but that was not all; for to the astonishment of 


his foe, he played Paganini’s “‘ Campanello” mag- 

nificently ; to be sure he did thin it a little of its 

too exuberant notes, and shortened it considerably, 

but still it was “I] Campanello.” ‘The public then 

enthusiastically proceeded to crown him with a big 

wreath made of shamrocks and potato blossoms. 
Poor Rose ! 


traitor to his country, was ignominiously escorted 
out of the village to the Rogue’s March,—played by 
a piper present,—and requested to become invisible. 
The most severe sufferer by his outlawry was Mr. 
Gallagher, who was his creditor to a large amount ; 
all he had for his pains being the honor of his 
company. 

A reconciliation between Rose and Phil was 
brought about by her humble confession of sorrow 
for past conduct, and a premise to offend no more. 
Her apologies, after proper reluctance, were ac- 
cepted by Phil, who, to tell the truth, felt as deeply 
the estrangement as she did; and soon after, with 
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becoming festivities, Miss Rose Cline became the 
lady of Mr. Philip Dolan. 

I must not forget to add, that the next morning 
after the combat, the victim-seeking lawyer pre- 
sented to the committee of management an enor- 
mous bill of particulars, for advice and counsel. 
Some of the items ran as follows: 





L. 8 D. 
To answering, “ Very well, I thank you,’ 0 1 3 
To saying, “ Will you take a chair?” 010 
For listening to case, - - - - 0 56 
For walking to the place of trial, - 0 33 
Advice, - - - « ° - 0100 
For saying, “'That’s a libel,’ = - - 0 20 
For demur, - - - : - 0100 
Making out bill, - = ° - 0 40 
Sundries, - - - - - 0 10 

£1 18 0 


and in default of payment thereof, he, by tempting 
words, provoked the landlord of the tavern to be- 
stow upon him sundry hearty blows, thereby ena- 
bling him to obtain very comfortable damages at 
the neighboring assizes for assault and battery. To 
do him justice, he did deserve some compensation ; 
for, alas for cherished whisker was 
nearly obliterated by the invading paw of the in- 
censed Mr. Gallagher. After this he vanished al- 
so, and the village had rest ; both the meteors dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they came ; indeed many 
shook their heads mysteriously, and hinted doubts 
as to their origin. It was strange that Mr. Sly 
always dressed in black ; the broad-brimmed hat 
too, mighthave been worn to disguise unusual pro- 
tuberances, and his eyes were rather too glittering 
for a human being ; but all this was but surmise, and 
doubtless mere fiction. 


him, one 


I really can’t say. Great 
disturbances arose in America some time after- 
wards, so it was thought that he must have emi- 
grated, and any one seeing a suspicious-looking 
man with keen eyes, and an immense green bag, 
had better be on his guard, for his presence beto- 
kens no good; ten to one but he is on a client- 
hunting expedition. 


. ° | # * & * * * * 
The fallen Larry, after being proclaimed a 


Venerable shade of Confucius, Philosopher as- 
tute, name redolent of moral theses, and the 
most fragrant Souchong! hast ever in thy aerial 
perambulations, beheld a fiddle? for if not, O! in- 
structor to the brother of the sun, vain is thy phi- 
losophy, darkness yet shroudeth thy understanding. 
Now has a new light dawned upon the land of thy 
love, perish forever the Mandolin, let its voice 
henceforth be mute, and let all the players thereon 
forget their cunning. ‘T'wang-ho-Ching, chief mu- 
sician to the Emperor, has brought about a new era 
in music. Arrayed in robes of the most gorgeous 
dyes and costly texture, he daily performs before the 
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2 monarch on the violin, to ameliorate the cares of | jetty black. 
) government, and calm his perturbed spirit. Twang- 

5 ho-Ching’s queues, which extend to his very heels, 


are the admiration and envy of the whole court, 
for the beauteous singularity of their hues, the up- 
per part being of a brilliant orange, and the rest 
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“ Now what our laggard Ear! befalls, 
In woodland, wold, or pleasaunce, 

When royal Edward’s edict calls 
His nobles to the presence?” 


From casque to spur his armor shone, 
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With princely tread he entered ; 
Straight to the throne he stalked alone, 


s 


All eyes upon him centred. 


With clank of spur and clang of sword, 
Right martial was his bearing, 

And in the face of his liege lord, 
He looked with dauntless daring. 


— BDO" 


So calm his glance,—so grand his mien, 
No whisper dared deride him, 

But dark the monarch lowered, I ween, 
On him who thus defied him. 


Then knelt the Earl, but on his knee 


Outkinged the king before him ; 
And less a subject seemed than he, 
) So royally he bore him. 


The gathering storm in Edward's soul 
Flashed out his bent brows under, 

And sudden burst from all control, 
His voice’s startling thunder ! 
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He is the idol of the women, who be- 
hold the light of his countenance from behind their 
jalousies ; but what most of all touches their hearts 
is his impressive manner of kissing and pressing to 
his heart an old slipper, and murmuring—* Ocu 
PAGANNINNY.” 
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“What traitor braves us thus?” he cried, 
“What means this martial clangor?” 
The courtier circle drew more wide, 


To shun his savage anger :— 


“What ho, Sir Earl! thy vaunted right 
To every rood thou claimest, 

Make clear as light, or in our sight 
Thy name and fame thou shamest !” 


Updrew the Earl his stalwart frame, 
And calm his sword unsheathing, 
Matched gleam of steel with word of flame 
His haughty spirit breathing ! 


“When courage was the king, my liege, 
Of lands, my sires, to gaim them, 

With this sword wrote their title deeds ; 
This sword shall still maintain them!” 


He won the day! from heart to heart 
Th’ electric fire was flying ! 

A hundred weapons round him start, 
The tyrant’s power defying! 


So one great will all else commands ! 
By right and might well shielded, 

De Warrenne nobly kept his lands, 
Nor theirs the barons yielded 


A WIFE, 


Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing. —Prov. 18, 22, 


A seine formed by God for me, 
My stay and comforter to be; 
A stable mind, a trusting heart, 
A soul attuned in every part 

To noble thoughts and true; 
A form of fair and gentle grace, 
A beaming eye, a speaking face, 
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Lips, whose sole dialect is love, 
Where smiles and blessings grow, 
As if an influence from above 
Were always breathing through —FRANK. 
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LOVE LYMAN. 


BY ELIZABETH T. HERBERT. 


T was a beautiful evening in 

June; old Allan had been sitting 

at an open window, curtained 

with roses and honeysuckle, 

watching the dying day, until the 

starry legend of love and beauty, 

. became legible by the increasing 

autuinis while the fragrance that had been hid- 

ing from the heat in the hearts of the flowers, 

under the sweet influence of heaven’s own mis- 

sionary—the dew, rose like a vesper hymn, and on 
its way, left for the old man its benediction. 

A shadow was on his spirits, which neither stars 
nor flowers could dispel; so he closed the blinds, 
lighted his solitary lamp, and opened another book 
of censolation. Hour after hour passed, and many 
times were the innocent glasses removed, breathed 
upon aad rubbed, when the dim eyes only were 
in fault; but his spiritual vision became clearer, 
and the unseen so palpable and absorbing, that 
he heeded not the light footsteps which approached 
him, nor the bright face which bent over his 
shoulder, nor the delicate fingers which twined 
round them his long silver curls; but a gentle 
voice, whispering, “ Dear grandfather,” recalled 
him to the material world. 

“Why, Love, you are late,” said Allan. 

“I am grieved, dear grandpa’, that you are not 
in bed, but have wearied yourself sitting up for 
me. You know young eyes do not require as 
much rest as old ones ; but if you are not too tired, 
grandpa’, [’ll sing you a beautiful new song ; and 
I’m sure you will sleep better for hearing it. 


Will you listen, dear grandfather?” 
VOL. 1.—NO. I. 
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“ Yes, my own Love, if you will promise when 
you have finished to listen to me.” 

* To a song, grandpa’!” exclaimed the girl 
archly. 

‘‘ No, rather a sermon than a song, Love.” 

There was something in the old man’s words 
and tone, that called up a shadow and a blush ; 
but without a word, Love seated herself at Allan’s 
feet ; placed on her head a wreath of myrtle that 
was hanging on her arm, and began her song—a 
new one to her—not to the listener. It was one 
of those old melodies, which are so often revived 


| to charm the young by their novelty—the old by 


their familarity with all that was brightest and 
best in their lives. ‘The same strain had the old 
man sung in moonlight rambles with his sweet 
Nora; with the same strain had she lulled her 
little one to repose. His early love—his fond, de- 
voted wife—was again beside him; and the me- 
mory of the past fell like a thunder-bolt on the 
weary pilgrim of fourscore. Love, entranced 
by her own sweet music, was unconscious of 
the emotion she had produced, until a groan, and 
a sudden falling of his head aroused her. 

“Oh God! I’ve killed him! I’ve killed him! ” 
she shrieked, as she chafed his temples, and 
tried in vain to raise him. 

The aid of a neighbor was immediately pro- 
cured ; and as soon as the faintest sign of life was 
discerned, she rushed out of-the house in search of 
a physician. Naturally timid as a deer, she pro- 
ceeded to the village, as fearlessly as a general at 
the head of an army. Nota leaf stirred—not a 
sound was audible ; for the night breeze had sunk 
to repose beneath the moon which, like a loving 
mother, looked smilingly upon the earth, as if re- 
joicing in its slumbers. Just as the impatient girl 
issued from a grove of sycamores near the phy- 
sician’s house, a strain of music met her ear, so 
heavenly, that involuntarily she looked upward— 
it could not be of earth. ‘The sounds approached, 
and she distinguished the air she had just been 
singing, played on various instruments; and for 
the first time the incongruity between her appear- 
ance and the hour and place, occurred to her. 
The myrtle wreath still clung to her brow, while 
her long flaxen tresses, escaping-from the comb 
which had confined oat arenes wildly over 
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her shoulders. Her dress, white, like angel’s 
raiment, was not calculated to screen her from 
the observation she so much dreaded. 

Nearer and nearer approached the sounds ; and 
in an instant she discerned human forms. ‘To fly 
would have been unavailing—to make even the 


attempt, impossible ; for her limbs were paralyzed 


with fear. 

“ Bright vision of beauty! answer to our invo- 
cation—we grect thee!” 
falling on one knee ; while another, raising a flute 
to his lips, cried,— 

« Listen! spirit of Love—divine Eurydice '— 
‘tis Orpheus sues.” ‘ For heaven’s sake,” said 
the terrified girl, ‘do not detain me; necessity 
has called me out at this unseasonable hour— 


exclaimed a young man 


death may be the consequence of delay!” 

At this moment, one of the party, who had lin- 
gered behind the rest, came up—he approached 
the girl, looked at her inquiringly—‘* Why, Miss 
Lyman, is it you!” drew her arm within his, and 
left his associates in consternation. It was Eu- 
gene Casano;he had been assisting some of the 
villagers in a serenade. Shocked at the r ideness 
of his companions, he apologized for them to Love, 
after going with her to the physician, and kindly 
saw her home. 

And who was Eugene Casano? An Italian 
musician, who had been residing in the village 
only three months, and who had been so long buf- 
fetted by fortune, that he expected nothing now 
but buffets, and therefore regarded the simple ad- 
miration and warm hospitality of the villagers, as 
the dawn of a new era. 
rendered intolerable by a father’s tyranny, and 
when, in after years, he had earned for himself 
another home, the expression of his free thought 
banished him from it. His intense love for music 
had been disapproved, and great efforts made to 
substitute the pursuit of merchandize and money- 
making ; but though for peace’ sake, he yielded, 
golden lures could not draw him from the spirit of 
melody, to which he had pledged his earliest vows, 


A motherless home was 


and now in a foreign land he was still bowing at 
the same shrine. 

In the village he had produced a musical revo- 
lution. From having one cracked harpsichord—an 
heir-loom in the Killbright family, of no earthly 
use but to fill a space in a scantily-furnished 
apartment, and to preduce a healthy circulation in 
the system of the present owner, who daily used 
her utmost endeavors to make it as reflecting a 
character as the small, gilt-framed mirror, that 
looked down upon it from an elevation, far above 
the reach of any face—where it—the mirror—was 
placed to correspond with an opposite picture that 
hung over the door—a flute which had endured as 
long an imprisonment as if it had committed fraud 
or forgery—and a fiddle—not a violin—a precious 
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auxilliary at all merry gatherings, in the hands of 
John Lester the shoemaker—the village swarmed 
with all possible means of producing musical 
sounds ; so that Mrs. Hylvah, the judge’s wife, 
declared she would “ try to get a harp for Sera- 
phiny ; pianos were so common! ’ 

Rumor had brought to Allan aud his grandchild 
tidings of the stranger's beauty, winning manners, 
and sweet music. ‘They fell upon the old man’s 
ear unheeded. ‘To Love they seemed a picture of 
the original in her own imagination; and she 
longed, oh! how earnestly, to mingle with the vil- 
lagers, in their innocent festivities. But Allan was 
old and feeble, and she, the only relative that re- 
mained to him on earth. A neighbor would occa- 
sionally relieve her for an evening, that she might 
make a visit to some of her young friends. Gene- 
rally she was reading to him, or sewing while he 
read. There was a monotony in her life that 
sometimes pressed heavily upon her joyous and 
elastic nature. She loved her old grandfather 
with her whole heart, for she had no one else to 
love ; and overflowing was the measure of affec- 
tion he returned ; still there was a lack she could 
not comprehend, only feel ; and often would she 
weep at her ingratitude, that such clinging fond- 
ness, such dove-like gentleness, were not to her all 
that they should be. It was well, with such a 
hoard of unappreciated thought and feeling, she 
could hold communion with birds, and flowers, and 
humming insects ; to her they were all ministering 
angels. 

One evening, after finishing a book which con- 
veyed no more pleasure or benefit to her mind 
than if written in an unknown tongue, she com- 
menced her evening hymn. The weather was 
unusually sultry, and the sashes were thrown up. 
As she ceased singing, she rose to close the win- 
dows, and started at perceiving some one standing 
near. 

** Excuse me, lady,” he said, “ I am weary and 
warm ; will you give me a drink of water?” 

An invitation from the old man to enter and rest 
himself, was instantly accepted; and when the 
three parted that night, it needed no seer to pre- 
dict that they would meet again. 

And Love had at last seen the minstrel—had 
heard his exquisite voice, and listened to a compli- 
ment on hers—no, not a compliment, he was too 
true, too honest to deal in such base coin, his 
words were only the expression of genuine feeling. 

Eugene had proposed to give a concert, but he 
still lacked a female singer. With a little training, 
Love’s rich flexible voice would be an important 
addition. He foresaw obstacles in her extreme 
difidence, and her grandfather’s probable preju- 
dices, but he resolved to make the proposal. Love 
listened with a fluttering heart. To have her un- 
developed powers ,cultivated, draw around her a 
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LOVE LYMAN. 


crowd of admirers, and acquire the means of sup- 
porting herseif—which she very, very soon would 
be obliged to do—formed the bright side of the pic- 
ture; Allan’s prepossessions, and her own timidity 
the shadow. The latter, a powerful will might 
overcome ; the former was so hopeless a task that 
day after day she deferred it, and day after day 
her disinclination acquired strength, until she de- 
termined to remain silent respecting her new pro- 
spects—so long as silence was possible—and then 
trust to circumstances to aid in the development. 
Teacher and pupil were unwearied in their 
efforts, and both were equally surprised and grati- 
fied at the result. But soon sweeter melody—the 
heart’s delicate vibrations—threw, as it were, a 
halo over their thrilling strains. This inner tone 
familiar to Eugene; in his boyhood it had 
stolen on his heart, and tuned all its fine issues to 
love, purity, and heroism. The ideal which his 
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mon attraction in his poor cottage, and neighborly 
gossips hinted at the immensely great probability 
of a disconsolate wife and forsaken children in a 
distant land. Still he knew nothing of her prepa- 
ration for a public life. 

The night on which our story commenced was 
the first of the evening rehearsals. With a promise 
soon to return, accompanied by an affectionate 
kiss, Love sought the hall which was the place for 
all public amusements. It was partially lighted ; 
and when the young recluse stood on the elevated 
platform and threw a glance over the dark space, 
which another night would be brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and filled with human beings gazing upon 
her, her heart sank, and her frame trembled vio- 
lently ; but when Eugene commenced the duet 


_ they were to sing together, appalling anticipations 


spirit worshipped, he imagined was embodied in | 


the beautiful Elise. Less true than beautiful, 
while he was imprisoned for a noble cause, and no 
sunbeam pierced his cold, dark dungeon but the 
memory of her affection, she was bending a loving 
ear to other vows ; and when he had languished 
out his term, and was allowed to drag his emaci- 
ated frame into the light of heaven, thinking that 
she would be his kind nurse, the glad companion 
of his exile life, he found her a wife. 
less noble would have renounced the sex—he only 
grieved that he had failed to make her understand 
the depth of his affection ; if she had, he knew she 
would not have deserted him. He blamed himself, 
not her; his wild imagination had misled him; 
she was not what it pictured; and alone, in the 
depths of his soul, he mourned over the cruel mis- 
take. But though in this world he might never 
meet the vision of his early life—his kind and 
gentle heart clung to every fragment of the good 
and true, scattered over this desert of ruined 
hopes, inutilated designs, misconstrued intentions, 
and broken hearts. 

Love’s beauty might have passed before him 
without touching his heart ; but that soul-informed 
voice, her unprotected loveliness, and her child-like 
services to the old man, recalled his early dream. 
Alas! linked with its memory came the cruel 
waking that made him tremble while he believed. 
A thousand nameless inadvertencies had disclosed 
to him Love’s secret, but he determined, with a 
caution inspired by failure, to make her fidelity to 
the being who leaned on her for happiness the test 
of her constancy to him. 

The night was appointed for the concert, and it 
was necessury for Love to attend several rehear- 
sals; this was managed so cleverly that no one 
but the performers knew who was to be the female 
leader. Suspicion had been forced upon the old 
man’s mind that Eugene had found some uncom- 
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were forgotten ; she saw and heard but one being, 


| and her voice rose clear and free, like a bird’s wild 


spring notes. Eugene was in raptures; his pupil 


_ had outdone herself ; while his spontaneous admi- 


| ration 


was to her a richer reward than the 
applause she would hereafter acquire, and of 
which his was a certain pledge. 

As Eugene walked home with her, he spoke of 
her great vocal power, of the perfection she might 


| attain, with such devotion to its culture as so rich 


A nature | 





a boon from heaven demanded. She might win as 
glorious a meed from fame and fortune as Garcia, 
or Sontag. Love was young, and more ignorant 
than many who are younger, of the obstructions 
that ever lie in so tempting a road. Already she 
heard the spontaneous encore, the deafening shout 
of applause, and beheld at her feet showers of gar- 
lands that enthusiasm had twined for her brow. 
For a moment even Eugene was lost to her view, 
in the crowd of admiring worshippers. 

** What do you think, Love ; is the prize worth 
the effort that must be made to secure it?” 

The girl was silent. Again he spoke with all 
the rapture of one wedded to the divine art—drew 
pictures of its fascination, which must have at- 
tracted even an unimaginative listener—related 
anecdotes, illustrating the potency of its spell— 
and once more repeated the question. 

‘‘ Ts not such a prize worth any effort?” 


“ Yes, if it were not wicked to make it,” she 
answered, tremulously. 

‘Wicked, to develop the powers Heaven has 
bestowed! No, no, it would be most ungratefully 
wicked not to do so. 
Love?” 


What can you mean, 


‘“‘T mean that all our duties are not equally im- 
portant, and that the one of paramount importance 
in my life, is to cherish him who has ever loved me 
with more than a father’s, with a mother’s love, 
and who has no one else to care for him. When I 
forsake thee, my earliest and best friend, may my 
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right hand forget its cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth!” 

She spoke with energy and deep feeling, but 
Eugene seemed not té understand her, for he 
rejoined, 

‘“‘ You have not had time to consider the subject, 
Love; you had better think of what I have said. 
When I leave this place I go directly to Europe, 
and will engage to give you a salary worth accept- 
ing, and to protect you with a brother's zeal and 
fidelity.” 

“ Yes, I have quite time enough to consider, 
what my heart cannot approve. Pray, urge me 
Good night, good night.” 

They had reached the door, and Eugene press- 
ing her hand to his lips for the first time, left her 
to seek the object of her affectionate solicitude, 
with the light-heartedness of one whose higher 
nature has gained a victory. 


no more. 


To return—the remains of a vigorous constitu- 
tion and medical skill restored Allan’s strength 
sooner than could have been anticipated ; but with 
returning health, taciturnity and moodiness seem- 
ed to increase. 

Eugene was tortured with the severest self- 
reproach. He had converted the blooming garden 
into a howling wilderness, and for the song of joy 
had substitued the spirit of heaviness. ‘The con- 
cert was given up; and to make amends for his 
selfishness, he unremittingly shared Love's cares 
and attentions; still, lowering clouds hung upon 
the old man’s brow ; phantoms of undefined out- 
line, and gigantic proportions, haunted him un- 
ceasingly. Poor old Allan! give to the winds thy 
fears, for she whose infancy was cradled in thy 
loving heart, will not by her desertion bring thy 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

One day Love entered, offering a rose to her 
grandfather, and saying, 

“TI have had a long talk with the flowers, 
grandpa’, and they ’ve sent their beautiful queen to 
tell you how they droop and wither at your 
absence. Eugene and I do all we can for them, 
but they miss your training and supporting care.” 
The old man smiled languidly. ‘“ And the peach 
tree which brought us but four peaches last year, 
has now at least a score. Won't we have a nice 
dessert, grandpa’ ?” 

A tear started to the old man’s eyes as he 
replied, 

“The hand that planted the tree may not be 
here to pick the fruit, and I should not have the 
heart to eat them alone.” 

** What can you mean?” cried the girl, coloring 
deeply. “ Have you turned prophet, grandpa’, and 
is this a prediction of my death?” 

‘“No, no, dear, but is it not better that we 
should deal frankly with each other, and meet the 
truth, whatever it may be, boldly?” 
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He took from the leaves of the bible over which 
he was poring, a letter, and handed it to Love. It 
was one of that numerous progeny whose parents, 
ashamed of the relationship, send them abroad 
without a name. Kind warnings were given to 
one party, sinister motives ascribed to another, and 
cruel ingratitude to a third. While Love was 
reading, Eugene entered with a bunch of radishes, 
which he had just brought from the garden. 

“TI am glad you have come to aid me in com- 
prehending this inexplicable document,” said the 
girl, handing him the letter, “and in convincing 
dear grandfather that there is no necessity of warn- 
ing him against his best friends.” 

Eugene read with some emotion, and then in a 
simple and touching manner, related his whole 
history, not omitting the temptation he had held 
out to Love—his reasons for it, and her fidelity. 

** And now, dear grandpa’,” said he, imitating 
Love's childish address, “instead of diminishing 
your cup of bliss one drop, with your consent 
I will strive to keep it filled to the brim. Love 
will be no less Allan’s child for being Eugene’s 
wife.” 

Sweeter than the minstrel’s sweetest strains, or 
even the early song of birds, were these few, but 
expressive words to the lonely and foreboding 
heart of age. The old man wept his gratitude, 
and poured inaudible benedictions on their heads. 


| His sunbeam and his staff, as he called his chil- 


dren, were ever near to brighten and support his 
tottering steps. Eugene continued teaching, in 
which he was eminently successful ; and Love, in 
her enlarged sphere of domestic usefulness, found a 
quiet charm, far beyond the intoxicating glare of 
public life. Nor did she, in relinquishing that, 
neglect to cultivate the divine gift, which first in- 
troduced her to Eugene. * * * 

Music and moonlight, born for each other, why 
should they ever be divorced? The warbling 
birds, the gushing water-falls, the purling rivulets, 
all send forth their melodies into the free air, be- 
neath heaven’s sunlit or starry dome ; but human 
utterance of the soul’s deep melodies must mingle 
with the dazzling glare of lamps, the noisy burst 
of admiration, the vulgar show of gems, and un- 
real flowers, and gaudy draperies. 

The opera house in one of the largest cities of 
Europe is crowded from pit to highest gallery, and 
still throngs approach. in hopes of squeezing, per- 
chance one ear into some cranny, where they may 
catch the last gasp of some dying strain. ‘The 
beautifully-painted ceiling which will soon echo to 
the richest sounds that have ever reached it, is 
bathed in a flood of light. The gracefully-carved 
Corinthian pillars are wreathed with flowers, and 
the unusual display of taste and magnificence 
prove that it is no ordinary occasion. It is a 
birth-night, and a new troupe have been engaged, 
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of whom report speaks marvellously. ‘The leader 
has so noble a bearing, so like a cavalier of the 
olden time—the prima donna’s beauty is as magi- 
cal as her voice. 

The hour has arrived—a dim sound pervades 
the eager multitude ; louder and louder it becomes ; 
the curtain rises, and the enthusiastic greeting 
which welcomes the lovely being it has disclosed, 
proves that one sense at least is not disappointed. 
She warbles forth her rich, clear, bird-like notes ; 
the huge mass seemed paralyzed. The curtain 
falls amidst as noisy manifestations of delight, and 
the gifted cantatrice has guaranty of future fame 





and fortune. The noble, the intellectual—even 
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royalty bends before the new idol, and protean 
temptation surrounds her with its specious lures. 
What gives her strength to resist all, and, ’midst 
the splendor of courts, the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of dramatic scenes, and the insidious flattery 
of genius, to remain pure, and noble, and disinter- 
ested? The simple lessons she had learned in old 
Allan’s cottage. The same self-sacrificing love 
that led her to renounce the brilliant destiny 
which her vivid imagination pictured, and to de- 
vote her young life to menial cares and obscure 
labors, sanctified her whole nature, and made her 
ever faithful to her first, her only love—Eugene. 





GALLANT EXPLOIT OF LIEUT. SCHUYLER HAMILTON, 
NEAR THE DELL OF YOBLA. 


(See the Engraving.) 





BY THE 


ARTIST. 





On the 13th of August last, a few days before the 
battle of Churubusco, Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, 
(son of John C. Hamilton, of this city, grandson of | 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton, and great-grandson of 
Gen. Schuyler,) who is attached to Gen. Scott's 
staff as aid-de-camp, was sent with an escort of 
less than forty dragoons, to make a reconnoissance 
as to a position which Gen. Scott thought of occu- 
pying. While passing through a narrow dell, a 
body of about the same number of mounted Mexi- 
cans were seen to occupy it, but fled on the ap- 
proach of the Americans. Lieut. Hamilton ex- 
amined the position on his return to head-quarters 
at Ayotla, and saw stationed in the same pass, a 
body, now amounting to one hundred and sixty 
Mexicans. Seeing there was no alternative, he 
resolved to cut his way through this superior force ; 
and the necessary disposition being made, the order 
to charge was given. Hamilton immediately dash- 
ed forward, but not being instantly sustained by 
his escort, he was environed by the enemy. His 
only safety was in the most desperate resolution. 
The first direct attack was by a thrust of a lance, 
which he parried, wounding his adversary with his 





sabre. A second foe assailed him, when, raising 


his sabre, young Hamilton cut him through the 
skull, killing him on the spot. A third now ran 
his lance into his back, under the shoulder-blade, 
piercing his lungs. Notwithstanding this serious 
wound, Hamilton turned, and having approached 
so near that the foam of his horse fell on the crup- 
per of his enemy’s saddle, he drew his pistol and 
shot him through, so that he fell a corpse to the 
ground. A fourth then approached, when Hamil- 
ton aimed at him with his remaining pistol, which 
missed fire ; nothing daunted, he dashed the pistol 
at him and advanced with his sabre. Meanwhile, 
the escort having rallied, made a gallant attack 
upon the enemy, when his antagonist fled. 

Hamilton then rode several hundred yards to 
where a body of American infantry was stationed, 
when he fell from his horse, supposed to be mor- 
tally wounded. He was immediately conveyed to 
Gen. Worth’s head-quarters at Chalco, and was 
subsequently carried, for three days, upon a litter, 
as the army advanced to St. Angel. We are hap- 
py to learn, by a letter from an officer of the 
rifles, who gives an account of this gallant exploit, 
that this young soldier was then in the capitol, 
nearly recovered from his wound. 


Nore.—The Editor feels it due to herself and to her avowed principles, to offer a word of explanation with respect to 


the military picture which appears in the present number. 


Although it is of course understood, that she has no rightful 


control over the illustrative department of the Magazine, she might very properly be expected to withdraw from a position 


which should necessarily involve an apparent concurrence, in what she doesnot approve. 


But, although she cannot 


boast of having made a convert of Mr. Matteson, she is happy to say that he consents in deference to her feelings, to re- 
frain from warlike pictures in future; thus proving, that whatever his theory may be, he is himself truly a man of 


peace—willing to sacrifice an indisputable right to the scruples of another. 


The appearance of the plate in question is 


owing to want of concert, not want of union, in those who have control of the Magazine. 
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THE EMIGRANT FROM THE EMERALD ISLE. 


SY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


From lovely Erin sad I come, 
Across the rolling sea ; 

In stranger land to seek a home, 
A home of liberty! 

My green and flowery native isle, 
Thy bloom is lost to me! 

But where is nature’s sweetest smile ? 


Where, but among the free ? 


Yet, I’ve not left dear Ireland, where 
Between us floods can roll; 
For here with filial love I bear 
My country on my soul. 
Columbia, who her woes can feel 
With pity’s heart, like thee ? 
Thou "lt breathe o’er wounds thou canst not heal, 


Warm sighs to make her free. 


Thy flag, that waves around the world, 
In thy dark, infant years, 

Was first by strife and storms unfurled ; 
Its stars were lit from tears! 

But when shall Erin’s harp, that moans 
Beneath the cypress tree, 

Proclaim, with rapture in its tones, 


Her own dear children free ? 
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THE BEWILDERED SAVAGE. 





BY L. 


MARIA CHILD. 





Tue origin of the Caffers is lost in the darkness 
of remote antiquity ; but their persons, manners, 
and customs, indicate a higher source of civiliza- 
tion than the other tribes of Africa. Before they 
were harried and hunted by the white men that 
infest their shores, they were a pastoral people, 
brave and manly, but rarely goaded to deeds of 
violence. Their features are European, their co- 
lor a clear, dark-brown; their forms athletic and 
graceful, and their manners frank and cheerful. 
Christianity has been a form of sectarism, not 


spirit, though necessarily somewhat more enlarged 
in its boundaries. Hence all nations who do not 
know the Divine Principle of the Universe by the 


name of God, have been branded as heathens and | 


infidels. Mahometans have manifested the same 
ern Africa worshipped the Creator under the name 
of Udali, instead of Allah, the Moors called them 
kafirs, which is the Arabic word for infidels. 
Hence their country came to be known to the 
civilized world by the name of Caffer-land, or 
Caffraria. But doubtless the angels judge quite 
differently of these matters. They are attracted 
toward the religious sentiment, without caring for 
its name. ‘The sigh, and the tear, and the simple 
reverential thought, often rise up to them as prayer 
from the moon-lighted desert, while the heavy at- 
mosphere of earth presses down, out of their 
hearing, pulpit orations, and many an unwinged 
response from gilded prayer-books. In every form 
of society, Nature has her priests, her prophete, 
and her poets too, though they pass away by thou- 
sands unrecorded, for want of utterance through 
literature and the Arts. 


Among the poetic temperaments of Caffer-land 
was Marossi, a docile, contemplative child, an 
earnest observer of the earth and the heavens. 
** Mother, who made the stars?” was one of his 
earliest questions ; and when told that Udali created 
them, he imagined the winds were his voice, and 
the sunshine his clothing. ‘The deep, quiet, little 
soul, was overflowing with affection. It seemed 
an absolute necessity of his existence, to be near 
something he could love. He must nestle with his 
pet antelope under the shade of the mimosa tree, 
or fall asleep with his little hand within that of his 
mother. He was the youngest of her children, 





| and good-will. 
spirit of limitation ; and because the tribes of East- 








the most beautiful in form, the gentlest in spirit ; 
and something of reverence mingled with her love 
for him, while she listened to his thoughtful ques- 
tions. 

When he was about eight years old, a Moravian 
missionary, who happened to be travelling that 
way, visited their cabin, and talked to them of the 
Christian’s God, under the name of Utiko, which 
is an African word signifying The Beautiful. His 


| discourse, imperfectly expressed in Caffer dialect, 
| was still more imperfectly understood by the untu- 
differing from its minor subdivisions essentially in | tored boy ; but still it made a deep impression on 


him. 


The missionary told them that Utiko was 
all Love; that his love descended in dew to re- 
fresh the flowers, and in sunshine to warm the 
earth, and into the soul of man, filling it with peace 
Marossi never forgot this descrip. 
tion of the Christian’s God. In the radiant beauty 
of sunset, in the mild glory of moonlight, in his 
mother’s smile, in the lambent eyes of his antelope, 
he felt the presence of Utiko. It seemed strange 
to him that his father hated the Christians, and 
spoke scornfully of their sacred book. When he 
told of whole tribes killed by them, or carried off 
into slavery, the boy asked his mother, with sad 
astonishment, whether these people also believed 
in Utiko, who filled the souls of men with peace 
and good-will; and when she told him yes, his 
little brain was bewildered. 

The secluded hamlet in which he was born was 
in a deep valley, girdled round by almost impassa- 
ble mountains, which the foot of the white man 
had never trod, within his recollection. But a few 
weeks after the visit of the good missionary, the 
family were wakened at midnight by fearful 
shrieks and howls. For an instant, they supposed 
that lions or hyenas were among their flocks ; but 
the crash of fire-arms soon announced a human 
foe. In vain the poor Caffers strove to defend 
their wives and children. Their humble cabins 
were all ablaze, their fields of maize and millet 
trampled down, and all who were not slaughtered, 
were bound hand and foot and dragged off toward 
the sea-coast. ‘Terrible was the impression this 
scene made on the sensitive spirit of Marossi. ‘To 


| his dying hour, he never could forget those dusky 


forms struggling and bleeding in the fierce glare of 
the fire-light. When they were hurried away, 


| driven like a herd of cattle across the os he 
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asked where was his father; but his weeping mo- 
ther could not tell. Silently and sadly, he trudged 
along by her side, holding fast by her hand. But 
the march was long’ and wearisome, and many of 
the paths were rough and stony. Their feet be- 
gan to bleed, and they lagged a little ; whereupon 
the Christian drivers cursed them, and cut them 
with their whips. They swore they would shoot 
all the small brats, for they were not worth the 
time they cost to keep up with the drove. The 
Caffer children did not understand their brutal 
words, but they were frightened by their looks, 
and clung closer to their suffering mothers. On 
their route, they passed the cabin of a Dutch boor, 
to whom the slave-traders called aloud, and asked 
if he wanted to buy a brat. After a brief parley, 
they sold Marossi to him for an old jacket. ‘Terri- 
ble were the shrieks of mother and child, when 
they were torn asunder. With frantic energy the 
poor widowed one tossed her arms in the air, and 
called her youngest and best beloved, who vainly 
struggled in the strong arms of the boor. The de- 
solate child heard the loud snap of the whip, as 
they drove her away, and the sound cut deep into 
his tortured soul. That night, as he lay weeping 
on the mud floor of the Dutch cabin, he thought 
over the beautiful words of the Moravian mission- 
ary, and he could not understand how it was that 
these men believed in the same God. 


service, beaten by him, and kicked by his sons, | 


whenever they drank too much peach-brandy, or 
met with any accident that ruffled their tempers. 
Every seventh day they refrained from work, and 
sometimes a man came among them who read 


from a big book, and talked and prayed. But | 


Marossi herded with the pigs and the dogs, and 
no notice was taken of him. Once he had his 
ears soundly boxed for making the dogs bark on 
a Sunday, but this was all the religion he was 
ever taught; and certainly the fact that dogs 
might bark every other day in the week, but that 
Utiko did not like to have them bark onthe seventh 
day, was not remarkably well calculated to en- 
lighten his benighted soul. And the heart of the 
orphan was starving, even more than his mind. 
He had not heard the tones of kindness since his 
mother was torn away from him. His only com- 
fort was an antelope he had tamed, whose mild 
eyes reminded him of the playmate of his early 
childhood. But the boor’s son soon took a fancy 
to the animal’s beautiful skin, and swore he would 
have it for a jacket. When Marossi claimed the 
antelope for his own, and refused to part with it, 
the old Dutchman gave him a flogging for his im- 
pudence. Under such influences, clouds of stupid- 
ity of course gathered fast over the originally bright 
young soul ; but the strong affections, which were 
now all centered on one small animal, could not 
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be easily stifled. He inwardly vowed that he 
would suffer anything, death itself, rather than see 
his favorite companion cut up to make the young 
boor’s jacket. So he rose stealthily at midnight, 
and ran away with his beautiful antelope. It was 
a fearful undertakin® for a boy of ten years to go 
forth alone into the wilderness, where hyenas 
laughed in the darkness, and lions made their lair. 
But he was less afraid of lions and hyenas, than of 
those Christian men, who whipped him for claiming 


_ his own, as they had whipped him for making a noise 


while the preacher talked of Utiko, who had sent 
a great prophet on earth, to proclaim peace and 
good-will. 

The morning light showed stupendous mountain 
ridges, the sides of which he eagerly climbed, to 
avoid parsucrs. ‘The antelope was used to such rug- 
ged passes, and sprang lightly from rock to rock, 
sometimes apparently lost, but always returning to 
her master’s whistle. From the cliffs above, the 


| eagles swooped round him with wild screams, and in 


the ravines below, baboons pelted him as he passed. 
The sharp rocks cut his weary feet, but he was 
afraid to stop long, and ever and anon he walked 
through streams of water, lest the hounds of the 
Dutchman should get on his track. About noon, 
he came among a billowy chaos of huge precipices, 
frightful in their fantastic grandeur, and skirted by 


| dark, dense forests, through which tramped great 
‘T'wo wretched years he lived in the Dutchman’s | 


herds of buffaloes and elephants. How awful was 
the landscape to that poor ignorant boy! Vague 
ideas of what his mother said of Udali the Creator, 
and what the missionary taught concerning Utiko, 


| the Beautiful, flitted through his mind with ghost- 


like, oppressive solemnity. He wondered whether 
Udali lived up there among that sea of precipices, 
and whether Utiko knew that he, the friendless 
child, was traversing those great mountains all 
alone. The elephants had forced a way for him 
through forests tangled with interlacing boughs and 
rope-like vines. Through these deeply-shaded 
paths, the weary wanderer came at last in sight 
of a wide, dreary plain, where no verdure was. A 
few ostriches were seen in the distance, and here 
and there a tall Secretary-bird stalked awkwardly 
about in search of snakes. No rain had fallen for 
some time, and the country was so parched that 
not even the buzz of a wild bee, or the chirr of a 
grasshopper, broke the dismal silence. Marossi 
had a dread of entering upon this level tract, where 
no hiding-place of rocks, or thickets, could be 
found. But from what he had heard the preacher 
say, he judged that a Moravian settlement lay in 
that direction, and his heart yearned for the kind 
missionary who came to his father’s hut, and told 
them of Utiko the Beautiful, who filled the whole 
heavens and earth with his love. 

As he travelled on, even the ostriches disappear- 
ed, and no living creature could be seen, but my- 
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riads of ants crawling in black streams over the 
ground, or building their numerous pyramids of 
clay, on the sides of which, green and speckled 
lizards basked in the hot sunshine. 
streams that bubbled up in the mountains were 
heard no more, and neither roots nor berries could 
be found. But here and there wild water-melons 
lay on the sand, and with them Marossi refreshed 
himself and fed his panting antelope. Fortunate- 
ly, he could sleep with comparative safety on these 


dreary plains, where there was neither food nor | 


drink to allure wild beasts. Days passed, and the 
half famished boy again came to mountain ridges, 
without having seen a single human habitation. 
He climbed the summits eagerly, to search for 
roots, while his antelope browsed on the foliage. 
Far below him lay a verdant valley, through 
which flowed a silver stream, fringed with the 
graceful willows of Babylon. 
shining in the sun. And there, oh joyful sight ! 
in a grove of mimosa trees, on the margin of the 
river, was a cluster of cabins! Tired and foot-sore 
as he was, the boy pressed forward with all his re- 
maining strength, longing inexpressibly to hear the 
sound of a human voice. But when he came 
nearer, and saw a white man seated in front of 
the cabins, his heart dropped down like lead. He 
looked back anxiously toward the mountains, 
and deubted whether it were not best to fly and 
But the 
smell of savory food was borne on the air, and he 
was almost starving. 


hide himself again in their dark recesses. 


So, leading his antelope by 
a rope of grass, he walked up to the man, and 


said in broken Dutch, “ Stranger, I am all alone | 


in the world.” ‘The suppliant bend of his flexile 
form, the sad tone of his voice, and the pleading 
earnestness of his large brown eyes, touched the 
heart of the Scottish emigrant, who was himself 
an exile in a strange land. He led the wanderer 
into his cabin, where the kind wife brought water 
for his weary feet, and bound soft bandages about 
them, while the little children came, one after an- 


other, to bring some article of food. When he | pondered deeply over this conversation of the 


had appeased his hunger, he looked up to thank 
them, and a whole circle of white faces smiled 
upon him affectionately. 
He had not met such glances since they whipped 
his mother from him; and the unaccustomed 
kindness filled his swelling heart too full. He laid 
his head down on the neck of his antelope and 
wept freely ; and thus the weary one fell asleep in 
that friendly cabin. Long and sweet were his 
slumbers, and he woke amid smiling faces and 
kindly tones. 

Never did flower-bud, transplanted from nipping 
winds to sheltered nooks and genial sunshine, un- 
fold more rapidly than did this wild human blossom. 
His pliant form moved with freer grace, his inno- 
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The little | 


Flocks of zebras | 
fed in the meadows, their glossy striped coats | 





Poor persecuted child! | 





cent face beamed with affection, his faculties grew 
keen and active in the service of those he loved, 
while an intuitive politeness of the heart taught 
him to be always unselfishly considerate of them, 
They loved the beautiful brown boy, as if he were 
their own son, and from their friendly lips the 
Christian maxims of peace and gvod-will sank deep 


| into his gentle heart. 


When they went to England, two years after- 
ward, they took Marossi with them. Wherever 
he went, he attracted the love of strangers by his 
bright intelligence, his affectionate docility, and 
deep religious feeling. The humid climate of 
Great Britain brought on consumption, during the 
rapid progress of which his expressive countenance 
became more and more transparent, and lighted 
up with an inward radiance. He knew that he 
was dying, and he asked to be baptized into the 
Christian church. Many witnessed the interest- 
ing ceremony, and as they gazed upon his inno- 
cen tcountenance, they said to each other, “ Verily, 
of such are the kingdom of heaven.” 

But though the soul of the young African was 
tranquil in the arms of a happy faith, many of the 
doings of Christians seemed dark and strange to 
him. At first, he thought the British were the 
real children of Utiko, and that Portuguese and 
Dutch must be the children of the devil. But he 
afterward learned that the British had carried on 
the slave-trade, yet worshipped Utiko in their tem- 
ples, the same as now. ‘This incongruity no ex- 
planation could ever make clear to him. And 


| there was another thing which greatly perplexed 


his unsophisticated mind. The day he was bap- 
tized, the minister returned thanks to God for a 


| great victory the British had gained over their 
| enemies ; and when he returned home, he heard 


Englishmen saying to each other that so many 
Frenchmen had been killed, and so many wound- 
ed. Suddenly there flared up before his imagina- 


| tion a vision of that terrible night in Africa, when 


he saw bleeding relatives and neighbors struggling 
in the lurid light of their own burning homes. He 


Christians, and when he was alone with his friend 
and teacher, he spoke of it, and inquired whether 
the great prophet sent by Utiko had not told men 


| to forgive their enemies, and always return good 


for evil. His teacher, somewhat embarrassed, an- 
swered, ‘“* Yes; but the king must defend his 
country, and the troops must obey the king.” 

** Does not the king then believe in Utiko and 
his prophet ?” asked the simple young convert. - 

The Christian teacher did the best he could in 
his awkward position. He made no attempt to 
reconcile the practice of war with the gospel of 
peace, but contented himself with observing that 
many things above the comprehension of Marossi 
would be explained to him in heaven. The meek 
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disciple bowed his head in all humility, and asked 
no more questions. 
Angels soon after carried the guileless one to 


| 
| 
| 





the presence of Utiko, where, amid heavenly har- 
monies, he has forgotten the bewildering discords 
of this most incongruous world. 


BIT! 


BY MRS. E. 


F. ELLET. 


(See the Engraving.) 


“ Bir!” Ah, yes—you may well cry out for your 
wounded finger ! 
the parrot seems to ask, as she glances at you with 
her keen eye of half-human inquiry—her beak 
open, her wings fluttering, and her claws grasping 
the-ring, as she recovers from the energy of her 
assault! And your little sister there, with her 
face so expressive of sympathy, and earnest sor- 
row for the mischance, and her fingers pressing 
nervously on her wrist, as if she shared the pain 
—she too seems to wonder at your folly. 

You will probably be “ bit” many times in 
your life, and worse than by a parrot’s beak. 
And if you look around you, you may see innu- 


] 


merable sufferers, who have more to complain of 


‘Why did you tease Polly ?’ | than yourself, just at present. There is one— 


| perhaps, who has inherited wealth ; he is “ bit” if 


he credits the professions of those summer friends, 
who adhere to him only so long as they can serve 
themselves with what he has. . Another is a lover 
of pleasure in her various enticing forms ; another 
runs the race for the prize of ambition ; another 
seeks fame, or labors for the gold that perisheth. 


All these are “ bit’’ according to the dispropor- 


| tion of their zeal to their prudence ; for the divini- 


ties whose favor they covet are more capricious 
and cruel than the bird of the crooked beak. 


A SONG AT DUSK. 


BY J. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


On, gloomy up the welkin's arch 

The night in clouds comes striding on, 
And gathers Time, on tireless march, 
Another day to myriads gone! 

The sun, that in his grey robe drest, 
Stole down the veiled and dark’ning sky, 
Yet shines, behind the clouded west, 
Where the green hills of childhood lie ; 
My heart goes with him o’er the sea, 
To gaze with all his beams, on thee! 


Turbid and dark with melted snows, 
The restless waters by me sweep, 

From the far fountains where they rose, 
Impatient, to their parent deep, 

But when the chafing shores are gone, 





And the blue ocean wastes expand, 
Perchance some storm will bear them on 
To break upon my fatherland! 

With them careering, fast and free, 

My heart speeds homeward, love, to thee! 


I hear the winds of evening moan 
Through ivied towers, decayed and old, 
Waving the tresses o’er the stone 

In desolation doubly cold; 

Yet when o’er thousand leagues they blow, 
Beyond this twilight’s dusky line, 

Their wings may stoop to waken low 

The music of our trysting-pine, 

And sighing with them in the tree, 

My heart would whisper, love, to thee! 
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WHICH IT IS HOPED MAY PROVE A LOOSENER OF STRINGS TO THE PURSES OF THE 
“ UPPER TEN.” 
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poor in soul, and makes dull the vision of such, | 
when spiritual wealth goes by in a brother’s form, 
whose material pockets, alas! know only a shilling. 
It gives some, carriages, and leaves rough travel- 
ling boots for labor-plodding feet. It graciously 
puts out its jewelled hand to help the millionaire 
up the rounds of social fame, while the poor shil- 
ling one lifts up his tattered foot with bitter disap- 
pointmeut, for a similar ascent. It takes the life 
of rarest fish and fowl to gratify the pampered 
tastes of its fastidious favorites, and makes dear 
Mother Earth find roots and such cheap things for 
her pauper sons. 

All this it does, and more ; yet I will be its 
champion! J will speak a good word for gold, 
the ‘ root of evil ’—the abused of tongues and pens. 
The abuse knows no abatement, as we dare not 
praise, for fear good, anxious people, would think 
we loved it better than we ought! If any who 
read this should judge me sorrowfully—if the good 
pity me that I seem better to prefer a setting of 
gold than a crown from the jewels of their love— 
listen to the end of my simple story, and then for 
my sentence. There is no one I hope will think 
that I have been so petted by fortune, and have 
had my lap so loaded with its bright gifts, that I 
in gratitude and great affection have resolved to 
write its eulogy. It is not so. It is through ad- 
miration of the good deeds it does in darkness and 
in light (and without the expectation even of a fee 
as reward for my strange zeal) that I have be- 


BY STELLA. 





come its champion. 


ESSAY: 


N essay upon gold; bright, beautiful gold! What an 
interesting subject to man, because it fills his heart in 
the market-place—because it causes him to ponder with 
brow on hand at the fireside, when he should hush the 
whisperings of his counting-room’s presiding god, by 
paying better heed to the sweet voices of his household 
deities. 

Gold! gold! How many hearts pine for it as bring- 
ing honor—how many hands close over it with a more 
earnest pressure than that which answers the greeting 
of a friend—how many eyes glisten over it that never 
glistened over tales of wo! How powerful it is! It 
brings the gracious nod from leaders of fashion and rank 
to the owner of bonds and mortgages, be he never so 


It is to warm your hearts, high ‘ upper-ten,’—it 
is to hint most tenderly to you, that this word on 
gold is written. 

Man will not realize the virtue that lies buried 
in glittering stones ; he will not see the balm for 
stricken hearts which is hid therein ; and so revels 
in selfish luxury and unblessed ease. He makes 
of it a bed of thorns, when it might give sweet rest 
to the weary-hearted, and be to himeelf a pillow of 
down when night and memory come. He chooses 
the bead that rises to the wine-cup’s brim, rather 
than the grateful tear which overflows the eye of 
blessing poverty. He uses it to lead the young 
and thoughtless through the path which has a 
pleasant guide-post, but at the end a grave with no 
light around it, when he might lead them, by its 
well-used power, to a final resting-place, the way 
to which would shine with deeds whose brightness 
would go before them to God’s throne. He has 
given gold a voice in the affection’s council—he 
has thrust it into holy matters—he has perjured 
lips with it when uttering the marriage vow. Yet 
gold is good and beautiful, and its goodness shall 
not be hidden beneath a bushel, by reason of my 
dumbness. 

Oh! how thickly cluster bright visions before 
me as I write! Hosts of little ones, smiling at new 
frocks and shining feet ; mothers with tearful eye 
and the clasped hands of gratitude ; fathers, with 
a new visitor in their hearts—dear Hope. I see 


the lowly roof brightened, the hearths once cold, 
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glowing with a heat that sheds the living glow of 
cheerfulness upon the faces clustered round, the 
sick room with a fresh sun-ray in it through mer- 
cy’s care. With a,quickened sight I see the right 
hand’s escapings so stealthily done, lest the left 
should know the deed. The luxury denied, that 
some more needy one might be gladdened thereby. 
I watch the secret visits of those the world mis- 
judges, to dark and crowded places, and see them 
give, with liberal hand, to the hungry and the 
shivering. I see gold stealing through all kinds of 
channels into cold dwellings, and leaving there 
smiles all the more welcome for having been long 
How can I help becoming the champion 
of such a benefactor ? 

What motto has our national coin upon its fore- 
“Liberty!” Oh! let it be “liberty” to 
the crushed heart, the bowed spirit of the poor! 
And what a freedom it will give to your own 
weight of care, and lightness to any sorrow you 
may have! “ Liberty” to the burdened with debt 
—*‘ Liberty” to the bound in vice, brought on by 
hopelessness! Oh, what a blessed thing to give 
such liberty! Poor, blind, deluded men, who keep 
great heaps of it, and think not that their golden 
liberty has become a chain of iron to keep their 
spirits down from the glad swelling of the generous- 


awa y- 


head? 


ly free. 

Let us see how gold joins beauty and goodness, 
when it adorns earth’s face with gardens of rich, 
rare plants. It has encouraged cultivation to be- 
stow its labor on nature’s wild but beautiful bou- 
quet until it has made of it a rare thing, multi- 
plying its beauties and increasing its costliness, 
until it has become the business of many to bring 
together all the gentle company of flowers, from 
north and south, from east and west, to bud and 
bloom under the same rays. 

The coop of this lies in the influence, so sweet 
and holy, which nature breathes upon the heart o 
man through the perfume of its flower-incense to 
Him, who makes the wilderness to blossom for his 
children’s happiness. You may say, “ Yet how 
can J do good in this matter of bud and blossom ?” 

There is a room with a low, dark ceiling ; the 
room is small and close ; upon the floor is a carpet, 
faded, but clean ; and chairs once gay with paint, 
ure ranged along the walls, ancient memorials of 
better days; upon the bed, covered with a neat 
quilt, lies the consumptive,—a young girl, with 
poverty for her birthright, and with a soul alive to 
beauty and pleasant things. 

The visits of mercy’s angels have been few to 
that sick chamber. Day after day has the young 
girl mused upon the sorrowful lot her God has 
given her. She scarcely repines at it, but visions 
of the smiling earth come in upon the monotonous 
scene before her, and the ringing laugh of some 
young creature like herself, but with a foot free to 





bound wherever it may, steals to her like some 
spirit’s mockery of her happiness. 

There are no ornaments, no gems, no hangings 
of silk or velvet, with their look of luxury and 
voice of comfort, bidding her be grateful that for- 
tune has used her parents well, and kept her from 
being a burden to them. Oh, no! She sees the 
care-worn face of a mother bending over her, and 
hears at times the father’s whispered counsel, 
about the giving up of another comfort for her 
sake. She has no one fair thing to look upon as 
she lies there with weary eyes. ‘The cold snow is 
on the ground, covering every sign of life, not 
leaving the smallest tuft of green to warm her 
gaze with. 

At last a messenger comes from some kind being 
who has heard of the sick girl’s slow decline. He 
comes from the rich-handed and gentle-hearted, to 
bring luxuries for the taste and comfort for the 
body. But dearer than all to that young spirit, 
pining for the fields as they looked when she left 
them for the couch of pain, is the gift he brings of 
flowers—bright, perfumed, glowing flowers! They 
come to her like playmates of her youth ; for are 
they not all there, leaf, and bud, and full-blown 
rose, such as she gathered to her breast before it 
grew faint with lingering death? Ah, yes, they 
are there, and day after day brings fresh tokens 
from the flower-world, that through the cold, dark, 
gloomy winter’s day they still smile on and hope 
for spring. So she, patient now that she has the 
“alphabet of angels” ever by her side, and can 
daily read its delicate teachings of “strange 
truths,” waits with hopefulness that messenger 
who shall renew her lost spring-time in heaven. 

See you the good there is in this? If you see 
any, let your feet find out the way to dwellings of 
the sick, and in your hands bear flowers to them, 
which shall give the close, dark room a fragrance, 
which to the invalid will seem like paradise. 

These flowers will give to your own soul a per- 
fume sweeter than the breath of the world’s praise 
or the incense of fame. 

Gold has nobly beautified the face of earth with 
benevolent institutions, which rise like offerings of 
God’s rich stewards to their poorer and distressed 
brethren. What a merciful work has gold here 
done! It has furnished homes for the sick and des- 
titute—it has given places of refuge to those who 
have wept repentant tears, places in which they 
will receive the encouragement to reform. It has 
called the seaman from low haunts and miser 
hands, and led him to a quiet ‘“‘ Home,” where the 
still small voice cannot be drowned in noise and 
rioting. Let the soul rejoice that the sailor now is 
cared for like a brother, by those who always safe- 
ly dwell upon the “ steadfast earth.” That as he 
steps upon the shore there are extended to him 
hands of earnest welcome, which are not striving 
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for his gains, but seek to lead him to pleasant | lently together, waiting, in wondering grief, the 
places for his body and mind. ‘That he is dealt | dreadful doom foreshadowed on their mother’s 
with in truth, that the Bible is made a familiar and | face. 
precious book to him. ‘That intelligence springs | Let your gold and care change such a scene to 
up from weeds of habit and vile companionship, | one of gladness, and it shall become a picture to 
until the hardy veteran of the sea becomes as gen- | your memory, which shall have for its bright set- 
tle-hearted as a child. ting an approving heart! And the music your 
Is this not good? If there be good in it, give | ears shall drink in beneath that lowly roof shall 
these almoners some of your surplus store, and it | be more sweet, more moving, than whole choirs of 
will call down a blessing from Him who watches | voices, and whole bands of instruments ; it will be 
the mariner on the great deep. the tones of gratitude. 
What beautiful pictures are bought with gold, | Generous gold! 
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How can the tongue of man 
what music tones it can call forth! But far more | speak so debasingly of such brightness to dark 
beautiful than painted scenes, like those in parlor | rooms, such food to hungry lips! Such a joy to 
and hall, can your gold give to memory, and far | the charitable, such an instrument of healing to ¢ 
sweeter strains than even Jenny Lind’s can it store | the sick and distressed! Call it not alone “ the 
up. -root of evil,”—let your hearts resolve that it shall 
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Here is one picture—an old grey-headed man | henceforth be a charm, a spell, which like an echo 
worn with want and years, now with fresh grief shall repeat words spoken, it may be far away, 
gazing upon his son—the only hope of the little | and so keep ever a tone of gratitude from the 
family—who, on his bed, seems dying for want of | relieved fresh in your soul. 
proper food and care. His wife with bloom of There are white garments and golden harps 
cheek and brightness of eye faded by the flowing | for the faithful stewards of the Most High— 
of bitter tears, sees death threatening her young | think ye those are faithful who count their 
husband's life, and no power in her hands to keep | gains and turn the key upon them with secret 
back the icy touch. A group of little ones sit si- | and selfish joy ? 
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( In my boyhood’s blessed hours, We each other’s feelings knew, 
Loved I well a merry maiden ;— Though no word of love was spoken. 

And my memory still is laden Ah! when sworn vows oft are broken, 
) With the perfume of fair flowers, May not this be kept as true 
) Gathered in its blooming bowers. Fealty felt, not promised due ? 
She at school was in my class; But death breaks the strongest ties ; 
) Often then were we together ; Yet, we are not ever sundered— \ 
} Ah! love made it winsome weather ; She among the blest is numbered, 
) Like a spring-rill o’er the grass, And from twin-stars in the skies, 

Did our being’s current pass. Glance on me those loving eyes.—J. H. BIXBY. 








TO MARY. 


Dear love, I think on thee with deep delight: 
The busy moments of the day fleet on, 
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And slowly roll the solemn hours of night ; 

For me scarce conscious how they they all are gone. 
A spell of pleasant thoughts is woven bright, 

And, in the changeful pictures of my dream, 


Thy sweet form rises to my charmed sight ; 
With gentle tenderness thy blue eyes gelam, 
And, like faint music through the woods at eve, \ 
Or the melodious murmurs of a stream, 
Thy seraph voice floats to me, and I grieve 
That this is all unreal, ‘and that thou 
Art never constant with me, save in thought—as now! 
PARK BENJAMIN. 
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Dear Kate,—Here I am in 
great, busy, bustling world of New-York; and 


after my year’s rustication in a quiet Southern vil- | 


lage, you may be sure that my poor little head is | hear, and you must excuse me while I hasten to 
| the open window, and linger there till 1 catch the 


faintest echo of the rapidly-retreating harmony.— 


almost turned! Even now, while I am writing, 
there is a diabolical hand-organ, grinding under 
the window its mechanical music, with a disgusting 
little monkey—a caricature upon poor humanity— 
playing its “ fantastic tricks before high heaven!” 


Do not, I entreat you, suppose me in a pet, for | 
| beautiful cemetery. 


after all, I acknowledge that hand-organs, and 
even monkeys, have their uses, as well as their 


abuses, and may, by a serious, philosophizing mind, | 
be turned to very good account ; but, just at this | 
moment, I may perhaps be pardoned for wishing | 


them somewhere else. 

Ah! now comes a band of music—real music! 
breathed through various instruments by the 
breath of human beings, playing in accordance, 
keeping mutual time, obeying the same harmo- 
nious impulses, now delighting the ear and affect- 
ing the heart by a soft and plaintive strain, and 
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New-York—the | 
| yes, that is music; there is mind, there is soul, 
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SOUTHERNER IN NEW-YORK. 


BY MRS. MARY 8. B. DANA. 


LETTER I 


now stirring the spirit by a burst of martial melody ; 


there is impulse, there is character in what I now 


There! It is gone—like so many of life’s pleasures 
—only to linger in the memory. Well! God be 


| praised for that ! 


Day before yesterday I visited Greenwood, your 
Oh, I wish I could reveal to 
you all the secret and varied workings of the mind 
within, as I wandered with a chosen friend—a 
kindred spirit—through that beautiful and conse- 
crated ground. Thoughts tov big for utterance— 
too spiritual and mysterious to be clothed in words 
—came crowding thick and fast upon me, till at 
length I could contain myself no longer, and the 
tide of softened feeling overflowed its barriers ; for 
tears, not bitter tears, came trickling down each 
cheek. To add to the solemn interest of the occa- 
sion, the bell was tolling for a funeral. It was the 
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LETTERS FROM A 


funeral of a little Southern boy, who had died 


while pursuing his studies in one of the city schools. 


His young school companions, all in uniform, and | 


each with a badge of mourning hanging from the 
left elbow, marched solemnly and silently to de- 
posit the mortal remains of the youthful stranger 
in his Northern grave! My busy mind instantly 
wandered to Ais home and mize, in the land of 


Had he a 


Had he brothers and sisters who were 


the sunny South! Had he a father? 
mother ? 
yet to learn the mournful tidings that the dear 
little fellow who had left them, recently perhaps, 
in all the healthful buoyancy of his young exist- 
ence. had closed his eyes in a land of strangers, 
and was sleeping his last sleep so far away from 


home ? 


his Southern Or, was he an orphan, 
whose young days had been shaded by sorrow ? 
Then, perhaps, he had gone to join the sainted 
dead! Then, perhaps, he had gone to complete a 
family in heaven! 


thought ! 


Glorious, delightful, soothing 
At any rate, I knew that his young 
spirit was in the keeping of an infinitely-merciful 
Father, and there, well cared for, I was content to 
leave the little Southern boy. 

Near the entrance, sat a lady clad in the habili- 


ments of the deepest mourning. She had been, 


| be well with thee! 


probably, or was going, to the grave of some loved | 


as Jesus did! She had 


been mitigating or increasing the pangs of separa- 


one, “to weep there,” 


tion by the views and feelings she had been indulg- 
ing at that loved-one’s grave! 
row was a sanctified sorrow, and she had meekly 
yielded up the chosen one of her heart, at the 
summons of her Heavenly Father, resolved to 
wait patiently for the period of a blissful re-union. 
If so, she had experienced the truth of the Saviour’s 
words—* Blessed are they that mourn, for they 


shall be comforted!” But if not, if, in the insan- 


ity of grief, she had been dwelling on the past, dis- | 


regarding the injunction of the apostle to forget the 
things which are behind, and press forward to those 
which are before, how doubly was she to be pitied! 
Ah, mourning heart! didst thou but know, that, 
when we view the matter rightly, the dead are 
with us, more potently and beneficially than they 
were in life, thy sorrow would be turned into a 
pensive joy, creating within thee and around thee 
precious and purifying influences ! 

I pass by the splendid monuments which attract 
the attention of every stranger, to mention one 
which arrested my footsteps by its exceeding sim- 
plicity and beauty. It was a plain white marble 
shaft, upon which was inscribed one single word, 
and that was “ Mary.” I always loved the name, 
but was never before so struck with its unpre- 
tending beauty. It was the name of the virgin- 
mother of our Lord, it was the name of her whom 
Jesus loved, and of the erring one whose pardon he 


Pronounced so graciously. And here it was, to 
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labelled “ Twilight Dell?” 
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designate the resting-p!lace of a youthful wife who 
had but recently departed to her eternal home. 
What a world of meaning must that one word 
convey to the bereaved husband, when, solitary as 
he must be now, his lonely footsteps seek that 
sucred spot! Let me tell thee, sorrowing husband, 
thy Mary is not lost to thee, she has but ‘ gone 
before ;’ and if thou hearest and heedest well the 
voice which issues from that marble tablet, it shall 
They never cau be lost to us, 
whose memories we love ! 


Here lie thine ashes, dearest Mary! 
While thy spirit shines above ; 
And this earth, so fresh and verdant, 

But reminds us of thy love. 


Those who knew thy heart, sweet Mary! 
Knew how pure its throbbings were ; 

O'er that heart, which throbs no longer, 
Mem’ry sheds her purest tear. 


Yes, the tender mourning, Mary! 
And the blank felt in thy home, 
Live as freshly in our bosoms 
\s the rose-leaves o’er thy tomb. 


Thou wert ever gentle, Mary! 
All our comfort and our pride ; 
Now that thou art gone to heaven, 
Oh! to heaven our spirits guide ! 
Be our guardian angel, Mary! 
Re our brilliant polar star! 
l’'rom earth’s storms, and clouds, and darkness, 
Lead us to bright realms afar. 


{nd when from earth’s loud turmoil, Mary! 
ah . 
I'o this holy spot we turn, 

Let the mem’ry of thy meekness 
‘Teach us, loved one, how to mourn! 


I saw, too, the monument which has been re- 
cently erected over the grave of Dr. Abeel, the 
Chinese missionary. I knew and loved him well, 
and yet my feelings, when I stood beside his 
grave, had not a tinge of sadness! Indeed, why 
should they have? He had fought the good fight, 
he had finished his course, he had kept the faith, 
and I knew that he was in actual possession of his 
crown of glory! It was, then, a timeand a place 
for joy and for triumph, and not for mourning and 
despondency. The Christian hero had gone to 
his reward, was that a cause for sadness ? 

I have not emptied my heart of half its tide of 
feeling, but I must forbear; time would fail me, 
and perhaps your patience also, were I to attempt 
it. Have you ever noticed, in your Greenwood 
rambles, a deeply-shaded spot, most appropriately 
"T is there I would 
like to lay my weary head, when the toils and 
cares of life are over! Next to a grave in the far- 
distant West, where some of my loved ones sleep, 
or in my own Southern home, where my kindred 
lie, would I prefer one in the beautifully-shaded 
Twilight Dell of Greenwood ! 


Yours, affectionately, 


rn" 
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A POEM BY EDITH MAY. 
Prefaced with a Letter from N. 7. Willis. 


To the Editress of the Union Magazine 


Dear Mapam,—It is very common in England, 
in houses that are much visited, to keep an easel 
standing near the drawing-room window, whereon 
may be placed any new picture which an artist, 
acquainted in the family, may wish to be favor- 


ably seen, and commended to the notice of the | 
The richer surroundings than in the | 
artist’s own studio, the warm atmosphere in which | 


tasteful. 


the spectator stands while looking at it, the war- 


rant of approbation in the refined host’s giving of | 
place to it, and the weight of any commendation 
it there receives, are a compound of delicate intro- | 


duction which is very like what is given to 
poetry by insertion in your well-printed and better 
edited magazine. You see my drift. UT wish to 
beg, for a picture, privilege of your easel of intro- 
duction. 


advantage, is by a young lady of seventeen, in 


whose genius I have taken an interest from the | 
excellence of her contributions to the Home Jour- 


COUNT 


’Mrv piles beneath whose fretted cornices 
Echo still babbles of a glorious past, 
Dwelt Julio, the miser. 


Nobly born, 
Reared amid palaces, and trained from youth 
To the gay vices of a liberal age, 
How came it now, that year on year sped on, 
To leave the proud count in his silent halls, 
Hoarding the gold once lavished ? 


Young and fair, 
The haughtiest noble of the Roman court, 
The stateliest of the high-born throng that graced 
Its princely revels, he had left the feast, 
Bidding the bright wine that he quaffed in parting, 
Be to him thence accursed. Nevermore 
Checked he his courser by the Tiber’s bank, 
Nor struck the sweet chords of his lute, nor trod 
Glad measures with the bright-lipped Roman dames— 
And, from the lintels of his banquet hall, 
The spider balanced on its gossamer thread, 
Dust heaped the silken couches, and where swept 
Golden-fringed curtains to the chequered floor, 
The rat gnawed silently, and grey moths fed 
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The poem which I send you, for this | 








nal, but whose fine verse is hardly done justice to 
in the crowded and ephemeral columns of a news- 
paper. In the unequalled typography of your ma- 
gazine, and its certainty of being bound and pre- 
served, as well as in the value you give to all that 
you send forth under your name as editress, lie the 
advantages I would bespeak for a contributor 
I do this, 
by the way, entirely without her knowledge. She 
resides in the most secluded part of Pennsylvania, 
on the borders of a small lake, in one of that 


my own paper can scarce do justice to. 


State’s most romantic neighborhoods, and is a 
young lady, gifted alike with unusual personal 
beauty, and qualities, mora! and mental, which 
render her a most fitting recipient of favor such 
as you have to bestow. 


Yours, with high respect, 
N. P. Wit. 
Mrs. Kirkland. 


JULIO. 


On the rich produce of the Asian loom. 

Men spurned his threshold, and his palace doors 
Creaked on their rusty hinges. Prince and peasant 
Alike turned coldly from his coming step— 

The very beggar, that at noontide lay 

Basking ’neath sunlight in the quiet street, 
Stretched not his hand forth as the miser passed ! 


He cared not for their scorn; man’s breath to him 
Was like the wind that sweeps a scathed oak 

And finds no Ieaf to flutter! Fate had left 

Only two things on earth for him to love, 

The gold he heaped, and the fair, motherless child, 
Who by his side grew up to womanhood. 

And these he worshipped, loathing all things else. 
His couch was ruder than a cloistered monk’s, 
Bianca’s head was pillowed upon down ; 

His fare was scanty and his raiment coarse, 

But she was clad like princes, and her board, 
Heaped with the costliest viands! From the world 
He shrank abhorrent, but Bianca shone 

Proudest and fairest in a brilliant court. 

Her youth had been most lonely. By his side 

To watch the piling of the golden heaps 

He told so greedily; to play alone 
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In gardens where no hand had put aside | The hours passed on beneath those lonely walls; 
The flowers and weeds that in one tangled woof None saw him, when by midnight still a watcher 
| } Hung o’er the fountain’s dusty bed, and crept He brooded o’er his anguish, pale and faint, 
| tound the tall porticoes; perchance to sit Starting and trembling, as inconstantly 
) Hour after hour, all silent at his feet, The night winds swayed the curtains to and fro, 
| ) Twining her small arms and her baby throat Fancying the rustle of her silken robe, 
‘ With the rare treasures that his caskets held,— Her footfall on the staircase! Time sped on 
) Rubies and pearls and flashing carcanets To strike the dulled bloom from his cheek, and scare 
( Her costly playthings—all companionless, The soul that once had queened it on his brow! 
These were her childish pastimes. Years wore on, A bent and wan old man, upon whose breast 
? Till the close dawn of perfect womanhood Hung the neglected masses of his beard— 
‘ Flushed in her cheek and brightened in her eye— With tremulous hands, habitually clenched, 
( ) And the girl learned to know how fair the face Till the sharp nails wore furrows in the palms— 
, ( Those dingy walls had cloistered from the sun; Thus stole he forth at even, and with eyes 
\ To bear her head more proudly, and to step, Lost in the golden future of his dreams, 
( ) If not so lightly, with a queenlier tread. Passed through the busy crowds, unmarked, unheeding. 
( Love-songs were framed for her; her midnight rest 
Was broken by the sound of silver Jutes, Once had he looked upon Bianca’s face, 
( ( And the young gallants caracoled their steeds Once had she knelt before him, with her child 
) Gaily at eve beneath her balcony! Gasping upon her breast, and prayed for succor! 
, The unwept victim of a drunken brawl 
( She went forth to the world, and careless lips Her lord had fallen, and the palace walls 
¢ Told her the shame that was her heritage, That owned her mistress were deserted now ! 
And scornful fingers pointed as she passed She had braved fear and hunger, till her babe 
( To the rare jewels and the broidered robes Wailed dying on her bosom, and so urged, 
That decked the miser’s daughter! Envious tongues —, came, forgotten ina mother’s ove, 
? Gilded anew the half-forgotten tale, Clung to his knees for pardon! But in vain; 
And it became the marvel of all Rome! He cursed her as she knelt, bade her go forth, 
? Thus, till the diadem of gems and gold And ’mid the loathsome suppliants that unveil 
( Burned on her white brow like a circling flame, Disease and suffering to the eye of wealth, 
\ ) And she went writhing home, to weep, to loathe Bare too her anguish to the glance of pity ; 
( The sordid parent who had brought this blight Then, as she lingered, spurned her from his feet 
Upon the joyous promise of her youth! With words that chilled her agony to dread, 
( And drove her thence in horror! 
) wes the still noon of a summer night, From that day 
" hen the young commtens from her father’s roof His very blood seemed charged with bitterness! 
Fled—with a noble of the Roman court! i 


; Miser and usurer both, upon the wrecks 











Morn came, and through the empty corri . : “te bi | 
( ( ies telaeniaaraa ' t A ; Of others’ happiness he built his own; 
) ( 1e balconies, the gardens, the wide halls : : 
} ; ' — i ’ N 4 His name became accursed in the land, 
) n vain they sought her! oon 3S y ; : : . : 
( T} t P - i ; " i = y, and then And with his withering soul his body grew 
( le truth was guessed, not spoken! Sile — . 
( — poten! Silently, Scarce human in its ghastly hideousness! 
( \ Count Julio trod the marble staircases, ? 
{ 
) And pausing by the door that once was hers 
f a c P ° . . 
’ s ne ; The bulb enshrouds the lily ; and within 
( ( Stood a brief moment, and then, pressing on, ‘ . 
( ( S . , The most unsightly form may folded lie 
} , Stepped through the quiet chamber. All was still, ; : — 
ie > The white wings of an angel. But in him 
( ( searing no traces of her recent flight! ae f 
( Here 1: ;' Seemed all the sweet humanities of life 
) ; ere lay a slipper, here a silken robe, Die 
) P Coldly encharnelled ; and no hand divine 
( And here a lute thrown down, with a white glove : . : 
( ( . tae — : . Rolled from his breast the weary weight of sin, 
? Flung carelessly beside it! Stili the air To bid th forth fferi 
. ‘o bid them go forth unto suffering man 
} N Breathed of the delicate perfumes she had loved. apie . a : 
( ( Like gracious ministers. 
( ( 
{ ( iH wie 
\ ) é glanced but once around the empty room, And she, alas! 
( Then from the mirrored and silk-draperied walls Whom he had madly driven forth to ruin— 
Cast his eye downward o'er his shrunken form, Earth hath no words to tell how dark the change 
His meagre garments. Few the words he spake, That clothed her fallen spirit. O’er the waste 
{ re , H » 
And muttered low. But in them came a curse, Of want and horror that engulfed her fortunes, 
So blasphemous, so hideous in its depth She had sent forth the white dove, purity, 
( Of impotent rage, that they who at his side And it returned no more. The Roman dames 
Yet stood in lingering pity, with blanched lips Took not her name upon their scornful lips. } 
( Turned to the threshold, and crept shuddering forth! Her form became a model for the artist ; 
' 
) And her rare face went down to future ages, 
4 { He breathed his sorrow to no human ear, Limned on his canvass. Ye may mark it yet, : 
% A But left it charnelled in his heart, to breed In the long galleries of the Vatican, 
<j ‘ . y ‘ . . . . 
4 x) Corruption there. None knew how wearily Varied, but still the same. Now robed in pride, 
= RKP VOL. II1.—NO. I. 3 
yes Me aA > —™ a i i i tl Nd 
®DETS DID 
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As monarchs in their garbs of Tyrian purple, 
Now, with a Magdalen’s blue mantle, drawn 
Over the bending forehead. As the marble 
Sleeps in unsullied whiteness on the tomb, 
Taking no taint from the foul thing it covers, 
Her beauty bore no blight from guilt, but lived 
A monument that made her name immortal. 


Night had uprisen, clothed with storms and gloom ; 

No taper lit the solitary hall, 

And to and fro, with feeble steps, its lord 

Paced through the darkness. Midnight came, and then 
Pausing beside the groaning door, that weighed 

Its rusty hinge, Count Julio, crouching, peered 

Into the gloom without; for stealthy feet, 

Whose echo struck upon his wary ear, 

Had crossed the lower halls; and slowly now, 

Trod the great stair-case. 


*T was no robber’s step ; 
Faint, slow and halting, ever and anon, 
As though in weariness. His sharpened sense 
Caught, ’mid the fitful pauses of the wind, 
The headlong dashing of the driven rain, 
A sound of painful breathing, nay, of sobs— 
Bursting, and then as suddenly suppressed. 


Shuddering he stood; and as the storm’s red bolt 
Leapt through the windows; lightening as it passed, 
A dusky shape, that cowered at the flash, 

He shrank within the chamber, and once more 
Listened in silence. 


Nearer came the sound; 
A tall form crossed the threshold, and threw back 
What seemed a heavy mantle. Then again, 
Glanced the pale lightning, and Count Julio knew, 
By the long hair that swept her garment’s hem, 
Bianca. 


They, who through that night of fear, 
Kept watch with storm and terror till the dawn, 
Bore its dark memories even to the tomb— 
For shrieks and cries seemed mingled with the wind ; 





And voices, as of warring fiends, prevailed 

O’er its low mutterings. Morn awoke at last; 

And with its earliest gleam, Count Julio crept 

Out through his palace gardens. Swollen drops 

Hung from the curved roofs of the porticoes ; 

His footsteps dashed them from the earth-bowed leaves, 
And from the tangles of the matted grass— 

But over-head, the day broke gloriously. 


Where once a fountain to the sunlight leapt, 

A marble naiad, by its weedy bed, 

Stood on her pedestal. With hand outstretched, 

She grasped a hollowed shell, now brimming o’er ; 
While a green vine that round her arm had crept, 
Rose serpent-like, and in the chalice dipt 

Its curling tendrils. hither turned his eye, 

Just as the red up-rising of the morn 

Flushed the pale statue, and crept brightening down, 
Even to its very base. Mantled and prone,— 

A heap that scarcely seemed a human form, 

Crouched in the shadow, and with tottering feet 

The old man hurried onward. Motionless, 

It stirred not at his foot-steps—nearer still— 

He marked a white face, upward turned, clenched hands 
Locked in the hair that swept its ghastly brow. 
Shading his weak eyes from the blinding sun, 
Cowering in trembling horror to the earth— 

Still on he crept; then bending softly down, 

Spake in a smothered voice :—* Hist! hist! Bianca?” 


Oh, mockery! The ear that he had filled 

With curses, woke not to the tones of love. 

The breast that he had spurned from him, heaved not 
At his wild anguish. Death had done its work; 

The tempest had been merciless as the parent 

Who drove her forth to meet it; and the flash 

Of its red eye more withering than his scorn. 

Shunned both in penitence and guilt—forsaken 

By those who only prized her for the beauty, 

Time, and perchance remorse, had touched with blight— 
Drenched with the rain—all breathless with the storm— 
Homeless and hopeless, she had crept to him 

Once more a suppliant ; and, spurned rudely forth, 

Here had lain down despairing, and so perished. 





HOMELESS! 


BY THE EDITOR. 





(See the Engraving.) 


How much may one word express! And our pic- 
ture, even without one word, tells a story which 
no human heart can fail to read, and, reading, to 
feel. Are we not all of one blood? Can we see 
this mother in her sadness, clasping the beloved 
one to her poor heart, striving to impart warmth 
from the depths of her own life, and to be a world 
to one on whom the world has no pity—without a 
yearning of the soul, which will never be stilled 











while cold and want, and hunger and sorrow, re- 
main to be ministered to? Words are inadequate ; 
but the high mission of Art is to wake feelings that 
words cannot reach. 

One testimony has already been given to the 
picture. A little girl said, with tearful eyes, “ Do, 
please, put it away!” ‘The young have no con- 
venient crust about their hearts. 
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Navuan, a rich Jew, a dealer in trinkets and jew- 
elry, had just been raised to the rank of Rabbi, 
and intended to retire from business ; he had one 
lovely daughter named Lea, who was beloved by 
Ben-Aissa, an Arab Sheik, and by Maurice Han- 
viers, an officer in the French army. Nathan was 
) ignorant of this, but the fanatical old man would 
have scorned these alliances ; the daughter, the 
) names of whose ancestors were written in the 
word of God, and who had reigned in the promised 
land, could neither marry a Mussulman, nor a 
Christian ; he had chosen a husband for her from 
among his own tribe. 

Maurice one day went to the shop of the mer- 
chant, to receive a pocket-book, upon which he 
had had his initials embroidered. Nathan handed 
it to him. 

“Lea surpasses the fairies,” said the French- 

¢, man, “in the art of embroidery.” 
o) “You flatter the daughter of a poor Jew too 
©; much,” replied Nathan 


THE JEWESS OF CONSTANTINA. 


From the French. 





TRANSLATED BY MRS. 





' knew and loved Maurice. 



























MARY THOMPSON. 


“Say, rather, of my benefactor,” answered s 
Maurice, “when almost killed at the siege of 
Constantina.” 

“You owe me nothing, you owe nothing to my 
daughter; I should have done the same for any 
one; treat me as an enemy ; it is all I ask of you.” 

“ Never!” cried Maurice ; “ on the contrary, I 
cannot sufficiently express my gratitude, my friend- 
ship.” 

‘In your country,” replied Nathan, “I know 
the Israelites, forgetful of the law, associate with 
idolators; but here the God of Moses has more 
faithful followers ; and no possible friendship can 
exist between a Christian and a Jew.” Then 
holding out his hand, “this pocket-book is worth 
three gold pieces.” 

“Here they are,” said Maurice; “ you are 
really cruel!” 

‘«‘T have spoken the truth, and now leave mc!” 

Kadidja, a young Arab, the sister of Ben-Aissa, 


She had watched him 
35 
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enter the market-place, open the pocket-book, and 
take from it a note which had been hid within it 
by Lea; and she said to herself, “I understand 
this mystery.” She immediately joined Bou- 
Taleb, to whom she was to be married, and who 
was reclining on a mat before the Café. 

The note which Maurice received from Lea in- 
formed him that her father was going to marry her 
to another, therefore he must demand !ver in mar- 
riage on the morrow. 

Saint Aubin, a Franco-Algerine farmer, and an 
intimate friend of Maurice’s, accosted him, and in- 
quired if a military convoy would soon leave for 
Philipville, as he had property to take with him to 
his farm, and he did not think the road safe. 

At this moment, Dominick, a horseman in the 
service of Maurice, came to inform him that early 
the next day they had orders to escort, as far as 
El-Arouch, a convoy for Philipville. The two 
friends congratulated themselves upon the pro- 
spect of travelling in company, and left the mar- 
ket-place, followed by Dominick. 

Bon-Taleb had heard all that passed, and im- 
mediately went in search of Ben-Aissa, whom he 
found wandering around Nathan’s house, in the 
hope of seeing Lea. Bou-Taleb proposed to him 
to attack the convoy. 

‘| refuse,” said the Sheik; “if we are defeated, 
we shall be obliged to make terms with these 
Christians ; wait at least until they furnish a pre- 
text for a quarrel.” 

“It is then, true, that you have become the 
friend of these people?” 

“The French have left me a shelter for my 
head, and a place in the mosque for prayer.” 

* And it is a descendant of the Prophet who re- 
signs himself to the dominion of strangers ! ” 

‘It is the will of God! ‘The Christians are the 
most powerful—let us submit to fate!” But 
when Ben-Aissa heard that Maurice (who he 
knew was his rival) was to command the escort— 
* Forget what I have told you,” he cried, “ you 
may depend upon me!” 

In Nathan’s house Lea was sitting alone, buricd 
in deep thought. Her work had fallen from her 
hands, and lay at her feet unheeded. Her nurse 
entered the room, but she saw her not. She spoke. 

* Lea, my dear child!” 

* Ah! is it you, Bethzabee? I was dreaming— 
I am very unhappy. Alas! I have no longer a 
mother! and my father is so gloomy and morose 
that his love is more like hate—no tenderness— 
no loving words.” 

** But Nathan is a good man.” 

“I know it, but the study of the Talmud and 
the ceremonial of religion occupy his whole soul.” 

She retired to her chamber with her nurse, and 
Nathan entered the house, followed by attendants 
carrying merchandize. He was scarcely alone 
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when some one knocked. Bethzabee opened the 
door and announced “a veiled female.” “ It must 
be an Arab,” said Nathan to himself, “for the 
Jews do not hide their faces. What do you want 
with me?” he demanded of her; (she raised her 
veil) “ I do not know you.” 

’ “]T am come to render you a service.” 

* Tell the bad news you have to communicate 
quickly?” 

“ Your daughter loves a Christian.” 

“ The proof?” 

** This pocket-book, that he has lost.” 

Nathan took from it his daughter's letter : 
** Shame and grief!” he exclaimed, after having 
read it. “ But what motive have you for acting 
thus ?” 

“‘ Tlove Maurice, and he despises me—I am re- 
venged.” 

* Depart, you have brought misery to my 
house !” 

He called for Lea. When she entered, her fa- 
ther said in a melancholy voice, “ To-morrow 
your marriage with Ben Rabi must be solem- 
nized.” 

*‘ Leave you, my father?” replied the trembling 
girl. 

“It is said in the Bible, ‘ A woman must leave 
her father and mother, to follow her husband.’ ” 

* I scarcely know this Ben Rabi.” 

** You refuse him, because you love another.” 

“* My father !” 

** Dare you deny it—this letter ?” 

** Yes, my father, I do love him, but I will not 
marry without your consent.” 

“You shall never marry him! and you will 
marry the husband I have chosen for you.” 

** It is impossible.” 

** Impossible? unworthy girl! kneel!” he then 
took a roll of parchment, containing extracts from 
the Talmud—which according to the Jewish cus- 
tom is enclosed in a wooden case, and hung near 
the door—and read in a grave and severe voice : 

“« The guilty daughter, who shall have bestowed 
her soul and body upon a Nazarene, or upon an 
Infidel, shall be turned out by her nearest relative, 
disowned by her tribe, and regarded as dead ; they 
shall denounce her in the temple, and at funerals ; 
and, while still living, her name shall be engraven 
on her tomb.’ ” 

‘‘ Pardon ! pardon, my father! do not inflict 
upon me this punishment, I have not deserved 
Bt” 

“ Accept Ben Rabi!” 

‘“« It is impossible.” 

‘‘ How impossible, but through a disobedient 
heart ?” 

“Tama Christian,’ 
knees. 

“ I do not believe you,—it is false!” cried the 


’ she said, rising from her 
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Jew, beside himself. ‘ A solemn ceremony is ne- 
cessary to consummate the abjuration.” 

ss During the long hours which Maurice passed 
in our house, struggling between life and death, 
the venerable priest who attended upon him with 
me, instructed me in the religion of the gospel, 
and sprinkled my brow with the water of bap- 
tism.” 

« Christian ! Christian,—oh! to have my race 
dishonored by you; you have signed your own 
death-warrant, miserable child!” (He drew a 
poignard. ) 

«“ Ah! strike, my father ; since I must renounce 
Maurice, I care not to live!” 

« Come, then! I am the Rabbi, the executioner 
of the law,” and he dragged Lea into her room. 

Bethzabee who had heard the noise, called all 
the servants to the assistance of their young mis- 
tress, and rushed to her chamber. 

Nathan met them at the threshold, “ I have 
no longer a daughter,” he said, to them, “ you 
may announce that sheisdead!” * * * * 

Some of the Rabbins offered to pass the night 
with the dead. Nathan thanked them, but de- 
clined their services, and as soon as they departed 
—‘ Rise, Lea,” he said to her, “I had not the 
courage to devote your memory to shame, and to 
declare that my race ended in you. By a false- 
hood, which I pray God to pardon, I have said 
that you are dead. I shall deny your guilt, as I 
disown yourself. ‘The servants of the house are 
coming, according to custom, to bid you an eternal 
farewell. This narcotic will give you the paleness 
aud stillness of death.” 

“ Not yet, my father !”’ 

“ Remember, it is necessary for your honor, and 
my existence.” 

“ Well then, give it to me!” he handed her 
the cup, she drank and sank back on the pil- 
low. * * * * * * . 

In the morning, Bethzabeo came to weep by 
the bed of her child, attendants burnt perfumes, 
and young girls scattered flowers over the body of 
Lea. 

The soldiers who escorted the convoy which 
left Constantina, were defeated by the Arabs. 
Maurice, having heard of the death of Lea, fought 
like a desperate man; he was taken prisoner, with 
Saint Aubin, and Dominick. 

But Bou-Taleb was much embarrassed. He 
could not depend upon the tribes who were to rise 
to his assistance—and the French were returning 
with overpowering strength. The Arab thought 
it best to offer life and liberty to the prisoners, on 
condition that they should write to the Governor 
of Constantina, to send money for their ransom. 
Maurice and Saint Aubin refused; the death of 
their soldiers must be avenged. 





Kadidja, wandering among the tents, was met 
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by Bou Taleb, who (fearing the approach of the 
French,) proposed to marry her that night, and 
afterwards escape with her to the desert. ‘“ You 
can meet me,” he said, “ without the camp, and 
your faithful slaves can accompany us.” 

*‘ But, how ?” replied the young girl ; “ the sen- 
tinels will prevent me ?” 

“* Your guide must repeat the words, Medina 
and Mohammed.” 

Without making a reply, Kadidja left him in 
haste. 

Ben Aissa, thirsting for the death of Maurice, 
seeing that Bou Taleb wevered, declared to him 
that Kadidja loved the Frenchman. “ God pardon 
me,” said the Arab, “I ought to have thought 
alone of him, and not of the love of a woman.” 
But furious at having been deceived, he gave 
orders to his Kabyles to fetch the prisoners. 

The Kabyles returned—the silo was empty ! 

‘* Who then, has dared?” demanded Bon Ta- 
leb. 

“Tt is I,” replied Kadidja, (who that moment 
entered the tent). ‘I delivered them.” 

* You do not then know that the Frenchman 
is my rival?” enquired Ben Aissa, angrily. 

** Cease to be jealous, my brother,” replied tho 
young Arab; “sho whom you both love exists no 
longer.” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed the Sheik——“ dead! Yet, 
Lea, once more, living or dead, these eyes shall 
look upon thy beauty ! ” 

In the cemetery of the Jews, upon the hill of 
Sidi-Meeid, Ben Aissa sought for the tomb of Lea. 
It was night when he arrived there, and as he ap- 
proached, he was astonished to hear Nathan cuall- 
ing his daughter, as if she still lived. The myste- 
rious conduct of the Jew filled him with amaze- 
ment; he silently quitted the cemetery, and or- 
dered his Kabyles te guard the road, that if Lea 
were still alive, he might yet make her his own. 
At length Nathan issued forth, followed by his 
daughter. 

“Ah!” she said, “ the fresh air revives me, I 
thank God for having spared my life.” 


“[ have delivered you from this tomb, which 
will still retain your name,” said Nathan to her, 
‘TI have performed my duty, fulfil yours. My 
slave Yacoub waits for you with two horses, to 
conduct you wherever you please to go.” 

‘** Since I must be separated from you, 1 will go 
to Philipville, to the Convent of the Daughters of 
Misery—there I shall await the day of my mar- 
riage, when you will have consented to bless it. 
Let not our separation be eternal ; oh, my father! 
say that we shall meet again?” 

‘* Never!” replied Nathan, with painful effort. 

‘You used to ca!l me your beloved child, and 
often you have said with a mournful voice, that I 
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) 
‘ resembled my mother. If she had been alive, 
you would not have refused to her my pardon.” 
“ Enough ! enough!” said the old man, en- 
) deavoring to appear calm. 

“ Ah! at least permit me to bathe your venera- 
able hands with my tears, since you will not al- 
low me to weep in your arms. If some day you 
consent to my marriage, you will come to France, 
will you not? you will come and sit at my hearth ; 
an empty house is so lonely! ” 

“ My God!” said the Rabbi to himself, “ let 
her not see my grief!” 

«© You will come—not now, but some time hence 
—when your anger has passed away ; when you 
remember only how you once loved me. We will 
love you so much! Give me this hope to take 
with me to my new country. You must, I can- 
not be happy without it ?” 

* Do not detain me,” said Nathan, struggling 
against his relentings, “ I must order the horses.” 

Lea remained alone, she gathered flowers, and 
strewed them over her mother’s grave. 

* * * * * 

As soon as Maurice regained his liberty, he 
hastened to the tomb of her whom he loved. 
Judge of his emotion, upon seeing (as he sup- 
posed) the spirit of Lea wandering among the 
trees—his joy upon discovering that she was not 
dead. The youthful couple tasted for a moment, 
the happiness of meeting again; but Lea shud- 
dered ; she fancied she saw two eyes sparkling 
through the shrubs. Maurice left her to ascertain 
the cause of her alarm. They were Ben Aissa’s 
eyes, but he avoided Maurice, and returned to the 
young Jewess, whom he covered with his cloak, 
and was dragging her away, when Nathan 
sprang upon the Arab, struck him with his poig- 
nard, and disappeared, struggling with him. 

Maurice finding no one—returned. He found 
Lea insensible. Nathan, believing he had killed 
the ravisher of his child, returned also—seeing 
Maurice, he threw from him the poignard. 

“ Again between my child and me! Depart 
quickly both of you, said the Jew; may I never 
hear your names again !” 

“ Ah! wait at least until she revives,” cried 
Maurice, “that your pardon may be to her z 
gleam of hope for the future.” 

When Lea was restored to consciousness, she 
endeavored by her prayers, her grief, and her tears, 
to soften the heart of her father. 

In a broken voice he said, “ I do not know you. 
I had a gentle and lovely daughter, the comfort of 
my old age. I have lost her, forever. I shall 
never see her again, either in this world or the 
next. I shall leave Constantina, the witness of 
my grief. Behold your road, and this is mine ”— 
and he left them. 










’ 


himself to the spot, and upon seeing Maurice with 
Lea, a horrid thought crossed his mind: he cried 
for assistance—troopers arrived—he accused the 
Frenchman of having stabbed him. Lea was go- 
ing to name her father, but Maurice prevented 
her ; he was carried off by the troopers. 

Poor Lea, hid beneath a veil, passed the night 
protected by Bou Taleb and his Arabs. She wait- 
ed for the return of Yacoub, whom she had sent 
in search of his master. Nathan alone could 
save Maurice. 

Kadidja sought the young Jewess: “ Marry 
Ben Aissa,” she said to her, “ and Maurice shall 
live.” 

Lea refused. 

* Ah! you do not love him as I do, who am 
despised. I spoke to him, when the guards con- 
ducted him to the Keobah ; he has destroyed my 
last hope—I am no longer your rival. Some 
words which escaped from my brother, informed 
me that Maurice was not guilty, and that you are 
acquainted with the murderer. There is some- 
thing, then, which you value more than Mau- 
rice ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lea, “there is something which 
I place above my love; I glory in it, and I praise 
that God whose law has been revealed to me. 
He is good, he is just, he will save the innocent.” 

She left the tent in haste. As Ben-Aissa, sup- 
ported by his Kabyles, entered, “ A veiled female,” 
he said to them, ‘is going to present herself at the 
door El-Kantara; if that woman cries out, you 
must gag her, and execute my orders! it is enough 
for you to know that your Sheik has a right to act 
as he pleases.” The Kabyles went away. “I 
have caused the mute slave, the bearer of Na- 
than’s reply, to be arrested,” said Ben-Aissa to his 
sister. ‘‘ He will return to save Maurice.” 

“He can do it then?” cried Kadidja. 

** But he shall not,” answered the Arab; “I 
shall wait for him in the way, and he shall go no 
farther, for I have his daughter in my power. In 
saving Maurice, he will lose his child.” 

** But you do not know that at the risk of my 
life I will purchase that of this Frenchman? You 
have no pity,—I will go to meet Nathan.” 

** Miserable girl! I shall still have strength to 
make you repent,” he said, impeding her progress. 

“Think you that I shall allow you to accom- 
plish this odious revenge?” exclaimed Kadidja— 
“ Never ; Heaven will inspire me.” 

With these words she escaped by the same way 
that Lea had gone. A procession of Jews de- 
scended the mountain—several Rabbins walked in 
front ; one of them held in his hand an open book ; 
two slaves followed, bearing on their shoulders the 
expiatory goat. 

“It is the day on which they come to make 





Ben Aissa, wounded, but not dead, had dragged 





their ablutions on the borders of the river,” said 
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Ben-Aissa. “If Nathan would only come—here 
he is.” 

« Why this sudden return?” inquired one of the 
Rabbins. 

‘«‘ Honor compels me to go to Constantina.” 

“ Arrest him!” cried Ben-Aissa. 


“J remember you,” said Nathan, “ it was with 
you I struggled on that fatal night, and it is you 


who have dared to accuse an innocent man!” 


«* Leave him to perish.” 

“By Jehovah, I will declare the truth before 
all,” said the Jew. 

“One word more,” and he pointed to a rock on 
the right; “there my Kabyles hold suspended, 
and ready to dash into the torrent the maiden 
whom you denied me !” 

“Oh!” cried Nathan, overcome with terror, 
(and hesitating for a moment,) “God of my 
fathers, yet this one sacrifice to thy glory.” 

He stepped forward—Ben-Aissa fired a pistol— 
they beheld the body of a female fall into the 
ravine. 

* Ah! I have killed my child!” exclaimed Na- 
than, “my daughter! it was she! my God! I 
thought I was strong—I was only cruel! Punish 





me, I am a murderer!” He fell insensible into 
the arms of the Rabbins and his attendants. 

** At least,” said Ben-Aissa, in a gloomy voice, 
‘she will never belong to another. And you,” he 
continued, turning to Nathan, “I shall prove that 
Maurice was your accomplice ; you will not have 
saved either him or your daughter.” 

He was going away, when Maurice appeared 
with Lea, and followed by African troopers. 

“She lives!” cried Nathan, rushing with open 
arms towards his daughter. ‘ Ah, I have forgot- 
ten all, except that you are my child, and that 
nothing in the world can separate us again.” 

** But who then is fallen into the gulf?” asked 
Ben-Aissa, going towards the edge. 

** You are my prisoner,” said Maurice, arresting 
him. ‘ Your brothers, on demanding money for 
ransom, have delivered you up as a hostage.” 

* Leave me!” replied Ben-Aissa. ‘‘ Who has 
been cast into the abyss?” 

“Took!” said Bou-Taleb, pointing to somio 
Kabyles, bearing in their arms the lifeless body of 
a female. 

“My sister!” exclaimed Ben-Aissa with dis- 
traction, “‘ ny sister!—Oh! I am accursed !— 
God is just !” 


TO A VERY YOUNG LADY AT PARTING. 





BY SILAS LIVERMORE. 





FarREWELL! Though brief hath been the day, 
Since first I saw thy lovely face, 

Long in my fancy shall delay 

The vision of thy beauty’s grace. 

Oft, as at evening’s vigil fire, 

Of friends beloved my thought shall be, 

I'll ne’er forgeta kind desire 

To cherish in my heart for thee. 


Yet start not; let no idle fear 

Work in thy trembling heart unrest ; 
There dwells no stern, rude passion here 
That fain would thrill thy virgin breast. 
Not e’en my thought would rash invade 
The peaceful tenor of thy day; 

As truest frvend, to beauteous maid 

Of tender years I give my lay 








To me thou art as vernal flower, 
Blooming beside my path of life ; 

And I will pray the Highest’s power 

To shield thee from the tempest’s strife. 
In coming hour, when passion’s voice 
Murmurs its pleading in thine ear, 
Heaven guide thee to a happy choice 
*T wixt love untrue and love sincere. 


Farewell! Be thou, as years succeed, 

As fair, as innocent as now ; 
Love-guarded, may’st thou never need 
Let cold suspicion dim thy brow: 

But pledge me, ere I lone depart, 

Oft, when of friends thy fhought shall be, 
Thou "It offer from thy gentle heart, 

One kindly wish and prayer for me. 
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BY WM. C. 


Ir has been said that the Germans are not witty. 
There are many who regard it as an established 
maxim in criticism, that the genius of German 
literature is heavy and unwieldy, and knows not 
how to disport itself with grace; that their discus- 
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sions are without vivacity, and their raillery coarse. 
It is not so at the present day, certainly, whatever 
it might have been formerly. Germany has, it is 
true, her exact and patient scholars, who are as 
tedious as one could desire in the completeness of 
their investigations; her metaphysicians are the 
profoundest and the cloudiest ; but she has writers 
of another stamp, who translate the deductions of 
philosophy into the language of common life, as 
Sidney Smith translated Jeremy Bentham, and 
with as much wit and grace as he; writers who 
concern themselves with principles of immediate 
practical application, which they discuss with life 
and spirit, and the aids of a prolific fancy. 

There is a book which I frequently take up, 
entitled Letters from Paris, by Ludwig Bérne, 
written immediately after the revolution which 
dethroned Charles the Tenth. I delight in these 
letters, because they treat of political, moral, and 
literary subjects, in a manner which blends the 
poetic and the logical element, and because in the 
midst of their playfulness there is ever an earnest 
purpose. The only fault I find with them is an 
occasional want of reverence. Is it not remark- 
able, that the Jews—Bérne was of Jewish origin, 
though he had conformed to the Protestant com- 
munion—is it not strange, I say, that the de- 
scendants of Israel, with their solemn Scriptures, 
and with so much to dispose the mind to venera- 
tion in their history, their traditions, and their 
worship, should have so many sad scoffers among 
them? Heine, another German writer of Jewish 
extraction, who treats of the same class of subjects 
as Bérne, and who writes wittily and with a 
graceful facility, both in prose and verse, but who 
seems to have no fixed principles of any sort, is 
as hardened a scoffer as Voltaire. 

The French claim Paul Courrier as the wittiest 
of political writers. ‘To me, Bérne seems to have 
nearly «s much wit as Courrier, and he certainly 
possesses a more fertile fancy and a greater varie- 
ty of allusion. His book is contraband in Germa- 
ny, and the copy I have bears tho imprint of Paris, 
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¢ though from its appearance I suspect it was clan- 
é, destinely printed somewhere in the father-land ; 
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BORNE’S LETTERS. 


BRYANT. 


the type is not the German type of Paris, and the 
paper is of the tough dark-colored kind on which 
German books are commonly printed. If the book 
were a dull one, I have no doubt its publication 
would be licensed by the censorship; but Bérne, 
who was a sturdy republican, wrote in too attrac- 
tive a manner, and struck at the established order 
of things with too much force to be allowed to ad- 
dress his countrymen through the press. Bérne 
died a few years since in Paris. He was for some 
time an object of attention to the Prussian police, 
and though a native of Prussia, was not allowed, 
at one time, to reside in his own country. 

The letters purport to be written to a lady. I 
believe that men of sense write better than usual 
when they address the other sex; at all events, 
they generally write more entertainingly ; cox- 
combs are pretty sure to write worse. The opinion 
I have expressed of Bérne’s letters is derived from 
a general perusal of them, and perhaps the ex- 
tracts I am about to give, being detached passages, 
will hardly be thought to justify it. 

In a letter written in January, 1833, he says: 

‘A Prussian naturalist was desirous of making 
a scientific voyage to North America, and applied 
to the king for aid. He was answered that Ame- 
rica was already sufficiently explored, but that 
great discoveries were yet to be made in Siberia. 
Another naturalist was found who declared himself 
ready to go to Siberia, and received eight hundred 
dollars for his travelling expenses. Was not that 
kind? This America torments them like a hollow 
tooth, and will not let them sleep. If it could only 
be plugged! A republic without the guillotine— 
and yet they have been saying for the last forty 
years, that a republic and the guillotine are the 
same thing. Liberty without blood—and yet they 
teach the youth in all the schools, that Liberty is 
a kind of fish which lives only in the Red Sea. 

‘* But their hopes rest upon a better future— 
upon blood and monarchy even in the new world. 
Long since they predicted that the bond which 
holds together the different regions of America 
would soon be snapped asunder, and then would 
the United States be struck from the godless cata- 
logue of republics. And in these days it has really 
happened, that one of the provinces of the United 
States, discontented with a law injurious to its 
trade, threatens to separate itself from the Union 
by force. Already the aristocrats, in their exulta- 
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BORNE’S LETTERS. 4l 








tion, are beginning to exclaim, “The work of 
Franklin and Washington is falling in pieces.” 
Already the European princes are holding, in pri- 
vate, a family review, and parcelling out America 
among their Ottos, their Charleses, their Williams, 
and their Fredericks ; already Von Gagern is hold- 
ing confidential communications with Rothschild, a 
prince whose credit stands the highest, and com- 
posing a speech for the Chambers of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, in which he speaks of the brotherhood be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rhine. The way 
in which the royalists talk of the necessity of 


monarchical institutions, and express their confident 


hopes that God in his mercy will yet bestow the 
blessing of kings upon the American States, is silly 
beyond parallel. A nation, say they, in its infancy 
and in its old age, cannot dispense with monarchy. 
Granted, with all the pleasure in the world. What 
follows ? why, that monarchy is nothing but a go- 
cart or a crutch; and that when we no longer 
need the go-cart, and do not yet need the crutch, 
I grant them 
even more than they ask ; and admit that states, 


we have no occasion for kings. 


not only in their childhood and in their old age, 
but at any time of their existence, need the gov- 
ernment of a prince when they become distem- 
pered. On these occasions, monarchy is the reme- 
dy and the prince is the physician. But as soon as 
health returns, the gallipot is thrown out at the 
window aad the doctor dismissed. In this state of 
recovered health is now the greater part of the 
European world. What need, then, of doctor and 
apothecary any longer? Why so much money 
squandered in medicines which we might more 
usefully and agreeably expend for our nourish- 
ment?” 

In a subsequent letter is an account of a visit to 
the house formerly inhabited by Beaumarchais, as 
well known to the readers of newspapers, by the 
claim of his heirs upon the government of the 
United States, pressed upon Congress year after 
year for about a quarter of a century, as to the 
literary world by his Marriage of Figaro. Of this 
remarkable man Borne thus speaks: 

* Beaumarchais was not so fortunate as to die 
the next day after the monarchy. He survived far 
into the revolution, heard its promises, saw what 
it failed to perform, then died and saw not what it 
fulfilled. 

“It is remarkable how the spirit of man be- 
comes helpless when the spirit of the times is 
changed. In one night Beaumarchais had become 
a blockhead; in one night he had lost his fine in- 
tellectual temperament, his prudence, his dexteri- 
ty, even his immovable firmness. 

* With the warfare of life, the weapons and 
armor of life had changed, and the revolution 
found Beaumarchais in his morning-gown. Vol- 
taire, so much betier armed than Beaumarchais, 








would have found himself, under the same circum- 
stances, so much the more defenceless. You know 
Beaumarchais as an author, but you do not know, 
perhaps, that he was one of the most eminent and 
active men of business, one of the most enterpris- 
ing persons of his time, one of the most polished, 
courteous, and most dexterous men of the world; 
and that, in all the embarrassments, all the dan- 
gers of social and civil life, he had shown the 
highest degree of courage, and an astonishing 
presence of mind. His adventure with Clavigo 
in Spain has become known by Goethe’s nar- 
rative; but I first learned yesterday, from let- 
ters left behind him, how once, quite alone in 
a forest near Nuremberg, he was attacked by 
robbers, and although severely wounded, saved 
his life by his coolness and bravery, strik- 
ing one of the robbers to the ground and putting 
the others to flight. He was, at the same 
time, an Ouvrard and a Voltaire. By his bold and 
fortunate commercial undertakings, he had become 
one of the richest men in France. In the war of 
American liberty, he furnished, through an under- 
standing with the French government, supplies of 
arms to the insurgents. As in all such undertak- 
ings, there were captures, shipwrecks, payments 


| deferred or refused, yet Beaumarchais by his dex- 


terity succeeded in extricating himself with person- 
al advantage from all these difficulties. 

“ Yet this same Beaumarchais showed him- 
self, in the revolution, as inexperienced as a child, 
and as timid as a German closet-scholar. He con- 
tracted to furnish weapons to the revolutionary 
government, and not only lost his money, but was 
near losing his head into the bargain. Formerly, 
he had to deal with the ministers of an absolute 
monarchy. ‘The doors of great men’s cabinets 
open and close softly and easily to him who knows 
how to oil the locks and hinges. Afterwards, 
Beaumarchais had to do with honest, in other 
words, with dangerous people ; he had not learned 
to make the distinction, and accordingly he was 
ruined. 

“ It was reported that he was buying up arms 
in foreign countries, and he fell under suspicion of 
doing this for the enemy ; the rumor spread among 
the people. One night the inhabitants of the 
Fauxbourgs, hot for vengeance, stormed his house ; 
they raised the cry that weapons were concealed 
within. Beaumarchais fled in mortal fear. The 
whole house was turned inside out, the earth of the 
garden was dug into pits, nothing was found. The 
women of St. Antoine were the most extravagant 
in their rage. These have often been called the 
furies of the revolution; they were not so; they 
were the avenging furies of the monarchy ; they 
followed upon the heels of the sin. The enemies 
of freedom would be glad to make the punishment 
appear to be the crime. 
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“ The trembling servants of Beaumarchais had 
remained in the house, and were able afterwards 
to relate to their master all that happened. In 
that rich and full house, nothing was taken; not 
even the value of a penny. Nota glass of wine 
was tasted ; the crowd, hot with rage, quenched 
their thirst with water. The ragged fellow who 
led the mob, declared that the first of his followers 
who touched anything should be cut down. A 
woman, who had broken off a pink in the garden, 
got thirty boxes on the ear, and was near being 
drowned in a fountain. When Beaumarchais 
came back to his house next morning, he was as- 
tonished to find again all his treasures. He was 
astonished—-so little did he understand the revolu- 
tion, he who had himself labored for thirty years to 
produce it. 

** He died in 1799, in his seventieth year, his 
powers of body and mind not yet weakened by 
age ; he had only lost his cheerfulness. A friend 
who had seen him a few hours before his death, 
with not the slightest sign of ill-health about him, 
expresses the opinion that his end was voluntary. 
Beaumarchais said to him in dying, ‘I am no 
longer curious.’ And in the house where all this 
happened, where lived such a world of life, they 
now sell kitchen-salt.” 

In the next letter, after giving an account of 
the extreme difficulty which Beaumarchais found 
in bringing his comedy upon the stage, on account 
of the unwillingness of the court to allow its per- 
formance, Bérne proceeds thus: 

“The objection made, or the pretext employed, 
was less the political tendency of the comedy than 
its licentiousness in a moral point of view. So 
judged the frivolous Frenchmen. But a Northern 
Prince, then in Paris, of that grave, teutonic, aris- 
tocratic nature, which is too well-tempered in all 
the virtues even to feel the breath of a licentious 








word, found out immediately the real point of 
danger. The King of Sweden, who saw the 
play, said to Marie Antoinette, ‘ This comedy is 
not indecent, but insolent.’ He alluded to the 
boldness with which the weaknesses of govern- 
ments, and of the nobility, were ridiculed in the 
piece. 

“The wise Prince judged rightly. Six years 
afterwards he was taught, in his own country, to 
know and prize the modesty of the nobility, as 
contrasted with the insolence of the plebeian class. 
In a masked ball, held at his court, amidst the in- 
toxications of joyous music, amidst dance, and jest, 
and laughter, and clouds of vapor from the punch 
bowl, Gustavus III. fell, murdered by the hands 
of his faithful nobility, the enemies of insolence. 
Poison, the dagger, the ball, and the cord, are truly 
more modest ways of setting a government right 
than the monologues of Figaro. Henry IV., Gus- 
tavus ITI., Paui I., died by the hands of noble.as- 
sassins ; there is scarce a land which has not had 
a Prince, who has fallen a victim to the vengeance 
of the nobility, or the priesthood. But these are 
not ‘ fatal days forever to be deplored,’ (as the 
French Chamber of Peers call the day on which 
Louis XVI. was beheaded,) which ever, at their 
annual return, are to be solemnized with mourning 
and penance. When the nobility and priesthood 
assassinate a King, it is the deed of honorable 
judges ; but when, as has twice happened after the 
patient endurance of a thousand years, a people 
sits in judgment on its king, a foul murder is done, 
and the ‘ fatal day is forever to be deplored.’ ” 

On looking over the samples I have given of 
Bodrne’s letters, I find that somehow I have taken 
some of the gravest passages. ‘They give an idea, 
however, of the union of a playful fancy with pro- 
found earnestness which is one of the character- 
istics of the work. 
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CHARITY. 


O Cuarrry! the vital air of heaven, 

The very life of all who dwell in bliss! 
Thou to that world its blessed light hast given, 
When wilt thou reign as perfectly in this? 
Come to our bosoms,—to our senses come,— 
Hold in our souls an undivided sway ; 

Make our dark spirits thine eternal home, 

Bright with thy presence as the realms of day. 
Shed thy sweet beams o’er all the earth abroad, 
To rouse, enlighten, elevate and soothe ; 

Warm grief’s bleak dwelling with the smile of God, 
And cheer its darkness with the blaze of truth. 
Scatter the shades of selfishness and sin, 


And pour heaven’s noonday sun, thine own effulgence, in. 
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WWeatern Aketches.—No. 7. 
THE HARD WINTER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

lr is a common saying, that “one half the world does | ed late in the autumn; but the lack of snow supervening j 
not know how the other half lives;” but it is a saying upon a dry soil, soon added the torments of thirst to the 
which can be understood only by those who do know. ‘To | pangs of hunger. Wells became dry; streams in some ; 
be the occupant of a comfortable city-home, will never give | cases disappeared, and in many instances cattle were driven 
one an idea of the condition of the dwellers in the far | miles to water. The poor product of the cloudless summer : 
country, where everything depends directly upon the opera- | afforded but little nourishment, so that every day brought a 
tions of nature in their season, and no provision is or can | diminution of strength; and many died of thirst because ti 
be made—no reservoir provided—for contingencies which | starvation had disabled them from making a journey 1n order 
affect the very sources of life. We hear of famine in Ire- | to drink. As the winter advanced, the prospect grew darker 
land, and our blood curdles; can we believe that even in | and darker. The poor man’s single cow, so important to the 
our own teeming land a shadow of that famine sometimes | comfort and even the life of his family, after ceasing to 
arises? Where everything that comfort craves is brought | yield her milk, drooped and died in spite of all his efforts. 
to our doors, it is difficult to conceive that distance is in | The oxen, often the Western farmer’s most valuable pos- 
some cases almost insurmountable, even under the spur of | session, wasted away, until it became a mercy to kill them, 
hunger; that when food is within a few miles of us, we | though their flesh couldnot be eaten. The only traffic of 
can even suffer from want! But many a Western settler | the district, for a time, was the sale of hides; and flour had 
can testify how possible it is to be hungry with money in | become so scarce and dear from the stopping of the mills, 
one’s purse, and to see the cattle dying of want while the | that the pittance realized on the poor remains of the cattle 
necessaries of their life are to be found in the next town! | that had helped raise the grain, would hardly buy a week’s 
Indeed, in the newer districts of the Western country, an | bread! People who had money, and storehouses, and barns, 
uncommon degree of forethought and exertion is required to | were yet obliged, in some instances, to send men and horses 
secure a family against accidental scarcity, even where | twenty miles for a trifling amount of fodder. The straw- 
means are ample. We have known a household accustom- | covering of the sheds was all pulled off and eaten, and it 
ed to all the luxury that belongs to the high places of the | was not uncommon for men to be all day employed in cut- 
earth, after having been reduced to Indian meal as sole | ting down young maples in the woods, that their cattle might 
subsistence for a full month, hail the coming of a bushel of | browse upon the tender branches. The general sadness was 
potatoes as a treat! indescribable, for what touches the farmer's cattle touches 

Deep snows—iong drought—freshets—a broken bridge | his life. 
—a marsh overflowed—a mill-dam broken—either of In some ‘countries, such a season as this must have 
these will be, in some conjunctures, enough to cause in- | been followed by a famine like that of [reland; but with 
convenience, if not distress. Large stores of provisions | resources such as ours, the smiles of spring soon caused 
are impracticable, on many accounts. Money is gsearce; | the distress of winter to be forgotten. Neighbors, fresh 
mills, being few, cannot grind fast enough; houses are | from the lessons of common distress, helped each other ¢ 
small, and afford but little storage; business presses, and | heartily; and an early and moist spring revived the hopes, 
leads to procrastination. All the circumstances and habits | and encouraged the efforts of all 
of the country are adverse to that quiet regularity and fore- One incident worthy of record was brought forth by 
cast which a state of struggle with difficulties requires. The | this time of trouble. During the period of the stoppage of 
result is a dependance upon expedients, almost amounting to | all accessible mills, the lack of bread threatened to drive 
recklessness! The only good that comes of it, is a certain | the poorer settlers to despair. Those who could go or 
brotherliness, the fruit of similar experience. The habit of | send to the next large village, could obtain something for 
borrowing becomes second nature ; and if the habit of lend- | themselves, but could hardly venture to share very liber- ) 
ing is more difficult to learn, it is yet acquired to a com- | ally with others; since a serious, though vague fear of ‘ 
mendable degree, in time. Wo to the fastidious! They | still worse times to come, weighed upon even the better 
have nothing to do at the West! They must fly or die! feelings. At~ this crisis,a man in comfortable circum- ? 

One of the most prominent of our Western recollections, | stances, who had a large stock of flour on hand, gave out. 4 
is the “ hard winter,” with the thought of which we began our | that he would sell it on/y to the poor, in small quantities > 
arucle. It succeeded a long drought, and it was snowless, | and at no advance of price; and disposed in this way of ) 
80 that the grass was all dry ere it was cut, and the streams | his whole stock. He was not one of those who can sit 
reduced to almost nothing, in some parts of the country. | down contented in the midst of starvation, quieting the 
Everything was scarce for man and beast, but upon the poor | faithful summons of conscience with stale maxims of 
cattle the distress fell most heavily. The scarcity had been | political economy. Be his name blessed, though we dare 
in some degree foreseen, and great numbers were slaughter- | not mention it here! 
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We knew time could never restore The bonds we were destined 
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POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. — MUSIC BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 


We knew we were parting for-ever ; 
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As the maiden in elfin story 
Anointed her Jong cheated eyes, 

And beheld that all fairy-land glory 
Was falsehood in glittering guise, 

So we now with soul disenchanted, 
Our brief dream of passion may see, 


( 
But alas! by its memories haunted, he 
We weep from its thrall to be free ey: 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Evancetine.—A Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. 

This sweet story made its appearance among us at the 
very season with which it is in harmony—that at which 
the narrative opens, and with whose influence the soul of 
the poet seems to have been filled as he wrote. We mor- 
tals call it Indian Summer; hear the seer: 


“ That beautiful season 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All Saints! 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm-yards, 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 
All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around him; 
While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 


Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and jewels.” 


The poem is a series of delicious pictures—dissolving 
views—melting one into the other with such exquisite gra- 
dation, that at the end we seem to have had unrolled be- 
fore us a length of silken tissue, painted with a succession 
of scenes both Italian and Flemish, all lighted from sun-set 
skies, and rich with golden haze. Here is a Flemish speci- 
nen: 


** In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 

Faces clumsily carved in oak, ou the back of his arm-chair 

Laughed in the flickering I'ght, and the pewter plates on the dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 

Fragmeuts of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind her.” 


The atmosphere of the next is Italian: 


“ Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the bee-hives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayestof hearts and of waist- 
coats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow-white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers. 

Gaily the old man sung to the vibrant sound of his fiddle: 

And anon with wooden shoes beat time to the music 

Merrily ; merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dance, 

Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadows; 


Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them.” 


But pictures are not all. Those appealing touches, those 

hints at deep truths, in which Mr. Longfellow delights, are 

abundantly scattered through the narrative. Here is one: 

“ Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 
footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary heart in his bosom. 
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But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced hia, 
Speaking words of endearment when words of comfort availed not.’ 


And another, most beautiful : 

“ Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience ; acomplish thy labor, accomplisk the work of affection! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike.” 


The moral is a high one—most delicately wrought out, 
and the story is evolved with such artistic skill, that although 
it keeps us trembling on the verge of tears throughout, it is 
not until the last line that they rush forth unbidden. 

After all this we are not in the mood to judge very criti- 
cally of hexameters. We have read the poem twice through, 
and it leaves a sweet echo—of that we are sure, though it 
has some defective lines—defective in measure, we mean— 
as well as a good many prosaic ones. But we will leave it 
to somebody else to pull the rose to pieces and discourse 
botanically upon it. 


Tue Roman Trarror—a true Tale of the Republic. A 
Historical Romance. By Henry William Herbert, au- 
thor of Marmaduke Wyvil, Cromwell, The Brothers, 
etc. New-York: Wm. Taylor & Co. 


This novel of Mr. Herbert’s is very highly commended 
by scholars as well as common readers; its classical accu- 
racy being as etriking as its story is interesting. It has seve- 
ral scenes which merit the epithet *‘ powerful,’ and some de- 
scriptions which impress themselves upon the reader’s mind 
with the force of nature. 

Catiline is rather a melo-dramatic hero; and the female 
characters—one of them particularly, in somewhat the same 
vein. The work has been recommended as good reading for 
young people who are studying Roman history; and we 
think a very little pruning would make it such. 


Tre Inpias IN HIS WigwaM; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE Rep Race or America. By H. R. Schoolcraft. 
New-York : W. H. Graham, Tribune Buildings. 


We need hardly say this book is what it pretends to be. 
Twenty-six years’ intimate acquaintance with the red peo- 
ple has not been wasted by Mr. Schoolcraft. All his talks 
about them are interesting ; but the present volume,—which 
we would gladly transform into a handsome, fair-faced, lu- 
cid octavo,—includes a greater variety, and of matter more 
within the field of the general reader, than any we have yet 
seen. 


Tae Lire or Henry THe Fourtu, Kine or France anp 
By G. P.R. James, Esq. New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. 


NavaARRE. 


The four numbers which make up this work are now 
completed, and we have a history of great interest and 
vigor—minute without being tedious, and valuable both for 
its material and its style. Some of Mr. James’s novels are 
a little prosy, but he has not cut all the poetry out of his 
history. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY VISIT TO EACH OF THE 

ConsuLaR Ciries or CHINA, AND TO THE ISLANDS OF 
By the Rev. George Smith, 
M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and late Missionary in 
China. With numerous engravings. New-York : Har- 


Hone Kone anp CHusan. 


per & Brothers. 


China and Mexico bid fair to divide the public attention. 
We have books about them both, written by explorers, and 
full of the very things that strike a stranger. For our own 
part, we like first impressions; they are more racy, and 
make a livelier book than the slower thoughts of after 
years. The Rev. author was sent out by a Missionary 
Society, but with liberal instructions, including the explora- 
tion of so much of the country as might be accessible, and 
information on whatever might afford an insight into the 
institutions and character of the Chinese. 
a really valuable book. 


The result is 


Ratnsows FoR CuitpRen. Edited by L. Maria Child. Wew- 


York: C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 


O! golden days of youth—when crystal palaces, and 
boats that sail of themselves, and lions and eagles that talk 
and feel humanly, and beneficent fairies who use their 
golden wands only to produce wonders of happiness,—are 
all believable; when indeed the only thing in which we 
cannot believe is impossibility! How hard it would be to 
feel that we had parted with you, if it were not that years 
bring, — or may bring, — something even better, in your 
place! 

These sweet little fairy stories have, beyond mere pre- 
sent delight, the further intent to lay the foundation of that 
something better, on which we must depend for the sun- 
shine of life after fairy-days are gone. They are full of a 
sweet spirit; of a delicately-hinted good purpose; of Chris- 
tian sentiments, and cheerful wisdom. They are told with 
much elegance, and in the purest Saxon English. We may 
say, at a venture, that there is not a difficult word in the 
book. Mrs. Child’s spiriting has been done not only gently, 
but effectually. We can see her everywhere. She says 
she wishes she had written the stories; we say they are 
just such as she could write. The reader will agree with 
us when we tell him what she says in the preface: 

“In Fiamma, or the Vase of Golden Water, eyesight is re- 
stored at home by first carrying a web of light all round the 
world. In the Crystal Palace, whoever hopefully plants 
flowers, or tenderly feeds birds, helps some other soul, who 
through tangled woods, is seeking for the palace. Little 
Gertrude finds no joy while she roams about merely to 
amuse herself; but when she keeps diligently at work, the 
spinning-wheel becomes musical; and when she persuades 
all the people to do their share of the spinning, there re- 
main no poor women shut up in dark huts, and sentenced 
to perpetual toil. Thus does the spirit of hopeful progress 
diffuse itself through all departments of literature, and even 
the fairy-wand points to a happier state of society.” 

This is Mrs. Child’s own best vein. 

The embellishments of the volume are uncommonly taste- 
ful and well executed. Twenty-eight original sketches, en- 
graved on wood by one of our best artists in that line, add 
whatever can be added to the suggestiveness of the stories 
themselves. 


Porms. 


Hart. 


By N. Parker Willis. Philadelphia: Carey & 
New-York : Wiley & Putnam. 


We may hope it is a good sign for the age when our 
poets who have established themselves in the common 








heart, are sought out to be illustrated by all that art can 
contribute in the way of graceful and suggestive pictures, 
rich binding, and exquisite typography. _ Bryant, Halleck, 
Longfellow, and now Willis, have been selected for this 
honor; and the selection has been made by the public, not 
by the publishers. The latter only follow unmistakable in- 
dications of preference, and lend their means and taste to 
the carrying out of the idea. The people of this country 
have always loved Willis’s poetry, and in its present elegant 
dress it will doubtless find its way into half the parlors in 
the land. ‘The author tells us in his preface, that his own 
taste would have prompted the rejection of some of the 
pieces in the present very complete collection, but for 
their hold on popular favor; but we must take leave to 
tell him that he would have made a very great mistake 
had he omitted any. Authors are by no means necessarily 
the best judges of their own works. Indeed, we are not sure 
if, when the real worth and meaning of poetry is fully un- 
derstood, the most uncultivated judges will not be preferred 
to the fastidious. Why is it that the poetical vigor of a 
people invariably declines as the general rules deduced from 
their poetry are brought to greater perfection? It is easy to 
be too critical upon that which is addressed to the imagina- 
tion and the passions. How could we relish the most de- 
licious music, if somebody were at our side discoursing 
all the while most Jearnedly upon thorough-bass and counter- 
point? A highly-critical judgment is just such a tedious 
friend at one’s elbow—forgetting the soul in the body; melt- 
ing away the pearl in most distasteful vinegar—clipping the 
wings of all angels—pouring the cold light of common day 
upon illusions in which our life is bound up. We could 
preach long, for we feel warmly on this theme; but our 
limits oblige us to content ourselves with welcoming Mr. 
Willis in his new and glorious havings, and entreating 
him always to prefer Moliére’s counsellor to any other, un- 
less it be a brig‘it little child—not far to seek, in his case, 


happily. 


Tur Rose. Irs Hisrory, Porrry, Cutrure, anp Cuasst- 
FicaTion. By S B. Parsons. New-York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 


We regret that this beautiful and really-valuable volume 
did not arrive while we had room for a notice worthy of 
its claims to public favor. All that romance, poetry and 
science have endowed the rose with—all that philoso- 
phers have found, and lovers fancied, and ladies felt about 
this garner of sweet associations, is here set forth, and 
worthily ; while on two shining pages, the beauty herself ap- 
pears, fairly mirrored, in her most magnificent aspect, and 
seeming only to ask the plucking. We love the book. 


Otp Wives 1n New Borrttes: or, Spare Hours or a Srv- 
DENT IN Parts. By Augustus Kinsley Gardner, M.D 
New-York : C. 8. Francis & Co. Bostun: J.H. Francis. 


Dr. Gardner has made a very sprightly and amusing book 
out of his Paris experiences. Some objection may be made 
by the fastidious to portions of his recollections, as being 
more frank than squeamish. But though he is not ‘ insolent- 
ly nice, he is unexceptionably moral, as far as we have been 
able to penetrate, and tells us many true things about the city 
of all the earth for variety and gaiety. 


Tuomson’s SEASONS. 
drawn by members of the London Etching Club, and 


With seventy-seven Mlustrations, 
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engraved by E. Bookhout; with a Life of the Author, 
by P. Murdoch, D. D, F.R.S. Edited by Bolton 


Corney, Esq. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


This elegant edition of Thomson is a fac-simile of the 


English one, even to the rich blue of the cover, the mate- 


rial for which was imported. It has altogether the appear- 


ance of an English book—paper, print and general execu- 
tion being admirable. ‘The plates were first drawn on wood, 
and printed from copper blocks, formed by the electrotype 
process, which has been found of great advantage in print- 
ing, besides the great one of preserving the original 
blocks and renewing the electrotypes; thus forming per- 
petual security against inferior designs. 

Of the beauties of Thomson’s Seasons it is too late to 
speak. ‘Those who have never read them, cannot enjoy 
the landscapes of his country, and cannot be said to be 


EDITORIAL 


JanuaRy-—Taking time by the forelock is not the 
best way of getting a good look at his face. Writing pros- 
pectively of January—a whole month in advance—we can 
hardly be expected to show “the age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” In the olden time, it might have 
been safe to make experience the basis of prophecy ; now, 
we cannot even guess what will be the new wonder 
of another day. A month ahead! Why, before January 
is here, with its snows and furs and holiday parties, a star 
may be discovered that will eclipse even Miss ——; a balloon 
invented that will soar fiom the Battery to Union Square 
every ten minutes, making Mrs. bite her lips with 
vexation, as she sits in her new carriage, which was to 
surpass every thing; Professor Agassiz, in his researches 
among the animalcule, may show up the natural bistory 
of the Exclusive, with such minuteness, that no individual 
of the species, male or female, shall hereafter pretend to 
the possession of heart or brains. 

In default of any of these wonders of science, we take 
advantage of the signs of the times to venture a few predic- 
tions. In 1849, the enormous disproportion of wealth be- 
tween man and man, and class and class, shall be bridged 
over in the only effectual way—by the voluntary gene- 
rosity and kindness of the rich; people shall no longer have 
any poor relations; poor seamstresses shall obtain comfor- 
table incomes, through a general resolution among their em- 
ployers to give them a due proportion of the profits which 
epring from their labor; and in general, those who do the 
work shall have their full share of the goods of life. 

In the intercourse of society, the great object of conver- 
sation shall be the expression of real sentiments, and the 


enjoyment of real sympathy ; the motive of social gatherings, 


LEAS 








This is a most favorable 
opportunity to remedy such a defect. 


acquainted with its literature. 


SINDBAD THE SartLor aND ALI BaBa AND THE Forty Ros- 
BERS. 


ALADDIN, OR THE WonperruL Lamp. New-York: C. 8. 


Francis & Co. 


A critical notice of these two books would be preposter- 
ous; but how they do recall other days, when we bent in 
transport over their fascinating pages! We suppose young 
people now-a-days have the same feeling of ‘conveyance ;’ 
they are carried through the scenes of magic and marvel! 
Well, here they are in time for Christmas, renewed and pro- 
duced in a modern form, yet retaining all their original charms, 
with the advantage of handsome print, new embellishments, 
and fanciful binding. 


MISCELLANY. 


the cultivation of kind, liberal and genial feelings, and 
not the exhibition of fine clothes and furniture; the 
choice of companions depend more upon worth, cultiva- 
tion and accomplishment, than upon a calculation of dol- 
lars and cents. Books shall be read for instruction and 
amusement; music heard for the delight and exaltation of 
the soul—But we are warned that our vaticinations are 
spreading Over too much paper, and we must save the rest 
of our happy dreams for next month 
CoRRESPONDENTS.—Among our correspondents are doubt- 
less many people of comparative, if not absolute leisure ; 
young people, perhaps, who have not yet assumed the se- 
rious burdens of life, or older ones, who have laid them 
aside. These do not scruple to press for ‘immediate’ replies 
to the most trifling communications ; to expect instant atten- 
tion to their contributions; sending an article on Saturday, 
perhaps, and desiring, “if convenient,” a decided answer 
on Monday morning. We should like to give all such 
ultra-mundane correspondents one peep at our sanctum, 
pigeon-holes and all, provided we could offer at the same 
time a correct view of the interior of the head editorial and its 
remnant of brain. We should plume ourselves on perform- 
ing an act of kindness to the whole fraternity, since all editors 
have the mortifying experience of requisitions which they 
find it impossible to meet, and reproaches which they are 
reluctant to repel. For the present, we must content our- 
selves with promising to make up our delinquencies as 
speedily as possible, and beginning the new year with a 
diligent reading-up, which shall result in a whole crop of 
letters, explanatorv. apologetic or critical, to our distant 


friends 
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¥ marked with ink, addressed to the Union Magazine, shall be furnished with the Magazine for one 
KS year. Address, post-paid, ‘ 






















C. M. Kirkland, assisted by a corps of contributors who are either established favorites of 
the reading public or worthy to become so. Such as 


Mrs. L. Mania Cuitp, Miss Hannan F. Goutp, H, T. Tuckerman, 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Miss Aveusta Browne, Joun BrovcHaMm, 

Mrs. Frances S. Oseoon, Miss Louise O. Hunrer, Francis C. Woopworrn, 

Mrs. E.C. Empury Miss Martua Russext, Cuarces Lanman, 

Mrs. E. F. Exter, Miss Exvizanetu Emmer, W. A. Jones, 

Mas. C. H. Butter, Miss Exizasetu T, Hersert, J. H. Mancur, 

Mrs. C. M. Srarx, Ww. C, Bryant, Jonny W. Bryant, 

Mrs. E. Lertte, Fitz Greene Hatwecx, Ornvitte Dewey, 

Mas. S. H. Wurman, N. P. Wius, W. Gitmore Simms, 

Mas. Mary S. B Dana, C, F. Horrmay, Repwoop FisHer, 

Mrs. Jane C. Campse tt, T.S. Arnrnur, Wwa. Ovanp Bourns, 

Miss C. M. Sepewicx, H. W. Herszerr, Caves Lyon. 

The paper will be of the same quality now used. The Fashions will be colored by T. P. 
Spearing. 





There will be two pages of original Music in each number. 

In the course of about as many months will be given fac-similes of the characters used in 
writing fourteen different languages, with a short translationinto English similar to the Chi- 
nese and Persian Odes in the November and December numbers of the Magazine, by Caleb 


Lyon, U. S. Consul to Shang-hai, China, which to the curious and intelligent will be worth 





at least a year’s subscription to the Magazine. And every exertion will be made, which 


literary ability, ingenuity of Artists, and adequate capital can do,to make the Union Maga- 
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zine worthy of the place already so generously granted it in the public esteem. 
The Union Magazine will be published regularly on the first of each month. 
Dealers in Periodicals throughout the United States and the Canadas, who wisb to 
become agents for the Union Magazine, wil] please apply to the publisher immediately. 
All Post Masters are desired to act as agents for it—the usual discount will be made to 
them. A specimen number will be sent to any one wishing to see it, on application to the 


publisher, post-paid. 
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TERMS OF THE UNION MAGAZINE: 








One copy one year, in advance, ery a eee 
One copy two years, ‘“ ced) @ . ‘ , ©. 5,00 
Two copies one year, “ » : . p ‘ é 5,00 
Five “  ¢ 7 ° . ° ° ° ° ° 10,00 
Eight “ «“ F raat) sncicetic ds . ok ec oe 
Twelve “ - - ° . ° ° . ° . 20,00 
GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. : ae 


We will give the person sending us the largest club of subscribers to this Magazine, with the cash 
at the above rates during the time ending the Ist of May, 1343, the engraving of the United States i 
Senate Chamber, containing the correct raits of ninety-seven distinguished gentlemen, then in 
the Senate Chamber, at the time of Mr. Clay’s farewell ea The engraving measures thirty-two 
by forty inches, engraved by Thomas Doney, and published by E. Anthony, with a splendid gilt 
frame; the engraving and frame costing $27 00, which we will deliver free of freight or expense, in 
any way to the person entitled to it, at any place within the United States; and it will also constitute 
the person sending the money, a life subscriber to the Union Magazine. The picture and frame can 
be seen at any time at KE. Anthony’s Daguerreotype Establishment, 247 Broadway, New-York. 


Editors who will copy this Prospectus entire, consricuousLy, in their papers, and send a copy 





ISRAEL POST, 140 Nassau-street, New-York. 


H. LUDWIG & CO.,, PRINYTSNS, -v vse. mw, 3. 
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THE URAOR RAGAAARA, 
JANUARY, 1848. 

Love and Murder. By John Brougham. 1 | A Memory. By J.H. Bixby. . . . @ 
The Thriving Family. A Song. By Mrs. To Mary. By Park Benjamin. 1.6: ae 
L. H. Sigourney. : : : - 9 | Letters from a Southerner in New-York. 

My Sue. By Rev. R. Hoyt. . , . 10 By Mrs. Mary 8. B. Dana. ‘ . 30 

The Rival Fiddlers. By Miss Augusta A Poem. By Edith May. Prefaced with a 
Browne. .  .- . ; . :- 2 Letter from N. P. Willis. . -.- 
De Warrenne before King Edward. By Homeless. By the Editor. (See the En- 
Mrs. Frances S. Osgood. . . > i graving.) . . ete "St 
A Wife. By Frank. , ‘ , - 16 | The Jewess of Constantina. Translated 
Love Lyman. By Elizabeth T. Herbert. 17 from the French. By Mrs. Mary 
Gallant Exploit of Lieut. Schuyler Hamil- Thompson. . ‘ ; P . 
ton, near the Dell of Yobla. (See the To a very Young Lady, at Parting. By 
Engraving.) By T.H. Matteson. . 21 Silas Livermore. os ntl ek . 39 
The Emigrant from the Emerald Isle. By Borne’s Letters. By Wm.C. Bryant. . 40 
Miss Hannah F. Gould... > ie, SB} Canaty.: .. ’ Ss rh eo . 42 
The Bewildered Savage. By Mrs. L. Western Sketches. No. 7. The Hard 
Maria Child. . ; ‘ ; - 8 Winter. By the Editor. . " . 
Bit. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. (See the En- | Love’s Memories. Poetry by Mrs. Emma 
graving.) . . , : ‘ ay C. Embury. Music by Mrs. C. L. 
A Song at Dusk. By J. Bayard Taylor. 26 | |e eee ee ee 
A Short Essay, which it is hoped may prove | Books of the Month. . ° ‘ . . 46 
a Loosener of the Strings to the Purses | Editorial Miscellany. a . 48 


of the “ Upper Ten.” By Stella. . 27! 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 
GALLANT EXPLOIT OF LIEUT. SCHUYLER HAMILTON, NEAR THE DELL 
OF YOBLA. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved by T. Doney. 
BIT. Designed hy T. H. Matteson. Engraved by H. 8S. Sadd. 
HOMELESS. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved by M. Osborne. 
FASHIONS. ‘Two figures. Engraved by W.S. Barnard. Colored by T. P. Spearing. 
Love anpj Murper. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
MySce. Engraved by P. Leomis. 
Tue Rivat Fivocers. Initial Letter. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
Love Lyman. Initial Letter. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
Tue Emicrant From THe Emerarp Iste. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
A Suort Essay. Initial Letter. Engraved by P. Loomis. 
Lerrers From a Sournerner in New-York. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
Tue Jewess or Constantina. Engraved by B. F. Cups. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 


Visiting Costume. Bonnet of white satin, ornamented by a willow plume; robe d’armure ; corsa 
close and pointed; medieval sleeves; skirt plain, velvet mantelet, with a small pelerine collar ; invisible 
sleeves protect the arms, and these sleeves lose themselves in the folds of the garment, of which the 

eneral appearance is that of a shawl ; adapting itself to the dress behind, and looking like a mantilla in 
ront : the ornaments are in braid, chenille and silk palm-leaves, with knotted fringe. 

Satin hat, ornamented by a heron plume; dress of levantine, with satin stripes ; corsage high and 
plain ; sleeve with double caps ¢1 ; under sleeves puffed. Cloak of plain cashmere, & la moyen-Age, 
appearing like a mantilla, close in front with waist fitted to the figure ; full skirt, descending below the 
knee. e arms are protected by long shoulder pieces, fallmg low, and opening at the height of the el- 
bow. Trimming, fringe and heading, consisting of a rouleau of satin twisted with a silk ne 
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MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. | JOHN BROUGHAM. 
MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. N. PARKER WILLIS. 
MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. PARK BENJAMIN. 
MRS. E. F BLLET. REV. RALPH HOYT. 
MRS. MARY 8. B. DANA. J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
MRS. MARY THOMPSON. T. H. MATTESON. 
MRS. C. L. HULL. J. H. BIXBY. 
ELIZABETH T. HERBERT. SILAS LIVERMORE. 
MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. STELLA. 

MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. FRANK. 

EDITH MAY. MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


*,* We have now no female Travelling Agents, and never have had any for the Union Magazine. 
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the Union Magazine, should do so through the Pustiswen, 140 Naseau-street. 



















